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THE AGE OF THE OSTRICH. 


HERBERT SPENCER has said that England has been or was passing 
through an age of rebarbarisation. That may be so, and it is not 
for me to dispute the statement of our greatest searcher after trath. 
But it is equally true that England has been passing through a 
period of make-believe. Perhaps the two go hand in hand, and 
without the latter the former would not have been possible. England 
is not cruel and unrighteous, probably less so than any other nation, 
and if it had not been for this ardent cultivation of self-deceit, Eng- 
land would at present not have so much to beashamed of. Yon find 
this practice of self-deception fostered by every nation, and as it is 
principally due to this that wars are brought about, every friend of 
peace and goodwill ought to be intent on eradicating this fault; on 
making the good people realise and bear in mind that, after all, we 
are human, and that our friends in other countries are also human ; 
that we have our weaknesses and faults, and that they, being human 
beings like ourselves, have their good points, and may have the right 
on their side. 

Which man has, during the time referred to, had the greatest 
influence on English politics, on English life? Undoubtedly, Mr. 
Chamberlain. Let us consider whether, and, if so, in what manner, 
the cult of make-believe is reflected in the person of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Of his own more ardent admirers little need be said. In Birmingham 
Mr. Chamberlain is always right. He cannot do wrong. But this 
is nothing new; when the worship of a hero has once reached a 
certain intensity, reason vanishes, and, do what he will, he will always 
be acclaimed by his followers. At the present moment it would be 
impossible for Mr. Chamberlain to do wrong in the eyes of his wor- 
shippers. Every word he utters they accept with implicit faith, an 
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they would only think it a waste of time to consider what his oppo- 
nents have to say on the other side. They wear the spectacles 
he wears, and when he chooses red glasses they take to red glasses, 
even when the red is produced by the blood of men, women, and 
children ; and when he favours those of a yellow colour, they follow 
suit. It has always been thus in history, and it always will be thus 
—not till education has become general, because the educated are 
just as much given to letting others choose their spectacles as the 
uneducated—but till independent thought is not only encouraged, 
but actually taught in our schools as one of the most important of 
subjects. Let every child be allowed to utter the doubts that 
enter his mind. Do not let the search for truth be stifled, as it 
still is in every society, civilised and uncivilised Let truth and 
charity be the two watchwords of those who have the progress of 
mankind at heart; a rigorous search for truth and charity for those 
who differ from us. Until we accept with charity the opinions of 
others, truth will always be handicapped. They may be nearer the 
truth than weare. The search for truth means the acquirement of 
knowledge, and how much better would the world be, how much 
farther advanced, how many of the old abuses be done away with, if 
fresh thoughts and fresh ideas had been received with charity. In- 
stead of that we find all through history a ruthless suppression of those 
who dared to think for themselves. Besides, what a testimoniwm 
pawpertatis if you can only maintain your “ truth ” by the suppression 
of every other “truth.” You cannot have much faith in your 
“truth.” 

Formerly free thought was kept down with all the terrors ortho- 
doxy could call to its aid; and even now, to judge by their fury, the 
followers of Mrs.Grundy, the believers in ‘“ what-they-have-been- 
nsed-to,” would make use of such power if they could; but they 
cannot, and they, therefore, have recourse to abuse and ridicule. 
Why this display of fury, for it is with nothing less, that they assail 
those who venture out of the fold? When the venturous ones have 
brought back to the fold a new fact, which is soeasy of demonstration 
that it cannot be denied, or more probably has, by repeated and 
continued demonstration, become so familiar to the orthodoxist that it 
has assumed the appearance of old age, then he will accept this fact 
as his own, and again furiously assail those that differ from him. 

It is the same with Christianity and civilisation. The former is 
always on the heels of the latter. What the latter achieves the 
former assumes as its own, and thus it always will be, till an end 
is made to this make-believe. When capital punishment has been 
abolished, say, for about fifty years, and crime has been treated as 
a disease ; when imprisonment is no longer imposed as a deterrent 
to others, when the sufferer is confined for a number of years for 
treatment ; then you will find that Christians, both the exponents 
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of Christianity and the followers, will denounce the infliction of 
capital punishment as most unchristian, just as they would now 
denounce as unchristian the suggestion that a child should be 
hanged for stealing privately in a shop goods of the value of 5s. 
This was done in England a hundred years ago without the 
Christians in England protesting against it, and I believe that 
there were Christians in England at the time; at all events it was 
not very safe to be anything else. 

In the same way it is most remarkable that if you speak of the 
time when there will be no European wars, 7.¢., wars between 
civilised nations, when peace and goodwill will reign on earth, the 
average Christian meets you with a smile and says that as a theory 
it may be very beautiful, but that in practice it will never come 
to pass. In fact, he does not believe in it, and in consequence, 
thinking it impossible of achievement, he will not in all serious- 
ness endeavour to bring it about. On the other hand, we, the 
believers in civilisation, feel convinced that it will come about, and 
that very quickly too, and with this conviction in our hearts and 
minds, we are steadily striving for the goal already well within 
sight, 

Truth will prevail, and, if if has been kept back for centuries 
by those who seemed to be afraid jof it, it will now make rapid 
headway, and it is our duty to assist it in every way. This we can 
best do by showing charity to those who hold other ideas. Now 
that the age of repression is past, the thought which is right will 
triumph, the other will fail, and as searchers after truth we will 
gladly discard what we find to be wrong. 

In connexion herewith it must not be forgoten that thought 
is like the “common herd of people”; the more it is partitioned 
off and boxed up the weaker it becomes. When the common 
herd were divided into innumerable little groups, each with its 
own little chieftain, the common herd were practically slaves, their 
lives and what they held dear at their chieftain’s mercy; as the 
divisions became larger, the power of the common herd increased, 
and now that we have vast empires and states, practically the 
only power held by the chieftain over the life and death of the 
common herd is the power to drive the herd into war with some 
other herd, in which they may be slaughtered by their thousands, 
for some grievance the chieftain may think he has against the 
other chieftain, but which grievance in nine cases out of ten, if 
the herd would only examine the matter, does not affect it at all, 
The chieftain wants to add to his reputation as a skilful player 
on the political chess-board, or as a poker-player, to suit the simile 
to our last war, which was brought about because Mr. Chamberlain 
had not sufficient penetration, and thought that if he ‘‘ made 
believe” his apponent would give way. 
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As it is with the “ common herd,” so it is with thought. The 
age of progress and invention has arrived. Let the friends of 
progress never forget what they owe to the inventor, the mechanic 
and the man of science. Without these the struggle would still 
seem hopeless. The printing-press, the train, the steamer, the 
telegraph and all the other marvels of this age are bringing us 
closer together, and will at not so distant a period bring us so 
close together, that instead ef innumerable little plots of ground, 
each with its own little gardener, always ready to pull out what in 
his opinion is not desirable in his cabbage bed, we shall see one 
large acre, and the seed now being sown will bring forth a crop that 
can then no longer be stamped down or uprooted, Let us, there- 
fore, welcome every new tunnel, every new turbine steamer, in 
fact, everything that brings the nations closer to each other, and 
let us hope for the near advent of the flying-machine, and our task 
will then be more than half fulfilled. 

In the meantime, let every searcher after truth, on whatever 
field of search he may be working, if he wishes truth to prevail, 
work his hardest to demonstrate to the people the value of peace 
and goodwill, and inculcate on them a hatred of war and militarism, 
and as a means to this end a better understanding of the men and 
women of other countries, who feel and suffer as we do. 

I have spoken of Mr. Chamberlain’s blind followers. Another 
section of his adherents, and I think this is the more intelligent 
section, follow him because, at the time, he happens to be advocating 
a policy of which they approve; at the same time they very often 
do not approve of his methods, and have some misgivings as to 
whether they are doing right, because there is no certainty as to 
what project he may next bring forward. 

His opponents may also be divided into two classes. They both 
think him a most dangerous man ; a man who has done incalculable 
harm to England, not only materially but also morally; a man who 
has branded England’s good name, who has removed her from the 
proud position in the race of progress, at the head of civilisation. 
They have watched his amazing career, taking up this principle, 
discarding that tenet, throwing over old colleagues and friends, 
fraternising with former opponents whom, not so long previously, 
he had attacked with a venom and bitterness otherwise unknown in 
modern political life; they have watched him and wondered how 
such a thing could be possible. The first class, taking a more 
charitable view, have thought for an explanation, and to this I will 
revert later on. The second class have pondered and have felt 
inclined to hesitate and not to express what was in their minds. 
They prefer to leave it to the judgment of history. 

His autobiography, to be published fifty years after his death, 
would be very interesting reading now. 
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The first class have sought foran explanation. They say he is 
sincere; but how is it possible for a man to be sincere, who, in 
nearly everything he says, stands condemned out of his own mouth ? 
They say that he is sincere at the time he utters a sentiment, he 
makes a statement, whatever views he may formerly have expressed. 
It is an absolute fact that the speeches of no other man have 
furnished both parties with such a complete armory, such a stock of 
arguments, such an array of figures, which will refate everything 
the opposite party may bring forward. They say that it is his 
power of self-deception which enables him to fight with such 
fervour, such conviction for the views he may be espousing at the 
time. If we leave it at that, it will not seem remarkable that, 
when England was suffering as she has never suffered before from 
this evil of self-deception and make-believe, her most influential 
politician should be likewise afflicted. 

England is recovering, however. If Mr, Chamberlain has not 
his equal in self-deception, Mr. Balfour has not his equal in make- 
believe, and we may have to go back to the Delphic oracle to find 
his equal in ambiguoasness of utterance. 

His utterances seem to indicate that the only man he has to fear 
is Mr, Chamberlain, and that for this reason he does not wish to 
break with him. He says that fiscal reform is to be the first 
constructive work of the party, and in the word constructive lies the 
secret of the oracle’s message. It may be ten, fifteen, or even 
twenty years before the Conservative party will have any construc- 
tive work to do, and by that time he expects his rival to have left 
the political arena. He can then deal with the fiscal question as 
he thinks best. 

In this age of make-believe we notice that even Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s opponents are affected, witness the general assumption that 
he has not his equal as a courageous fighter in the political arene. 
Nobody ever seems to doubt it, while in reality the reverse is the 
case. Mr. Chamberlain has always fought with the legions at the 
back of him ; ‘he has always had the majority on his side. He 
has watched the wind and trimmed his sails accordingly. It 
requires no courage to sail with a fair wind, and the stronger it 
blows the better it is. When has he faced the storm, as some of 
his opponents have with that undaunted courage, right in the teeth 
of the gale, which has made England what it is? He will now 
have an opportunity to show what isin him. To escape a whirl- 
pool of his own muking he tried to catch the passing breeze, which 
with his usual shortsightedness he thought would take him safely 
into port. He will now have to face the storm, and those who 
have watched him closely will be greatly deceived, if he does not 
run away from it. He will at first try his old game of make- 
believe, but it will not help him; when the odds are all on your 
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side,as in his South African war, or in the House of Commons 
during these many years, you can make-believe what you like; 
but when you have to face realities it is different, and if you do 
not possess the real courage you cannot affect it for long. 

I think this contention is borne out by the fact that during his 
whole political career not a single act of chivalry is recorded. 
Search through history, scan the lives of men, and you will find that 
a brave man, unless he be a cruel fiend, respects the quality of 
bravery in an opponent. If Mr. Chamberlain had the courage, say, 
of Mr. Lloyd-George, he would have known what it meant in those 
days to go to Birmingham ; he would have bean able to appreciate 
such pluck ; but evidently being unable to appreciate a courage which 
without hesitation faces death, a death which would have meant no 
glory, and which would not have helped the cause for which the 
sacrifice was made—being unable to appreciate such courage, he did 
not hold out a helping hand, on the contrary, by his silence, he en- 
couraged the Birmingham ruffians. It was but a repetition of the 
Aston Park riot in 1884. This appears to be the only respect in 
which he does not seem to have changed, and when his biography is 
written in later years, and his political character weighed, these and 
some other black spots will have to be recorded. 

If ever a man has had an opportunity of inscribing his name on 
the roll of fame, of making his influeuce felt for centuries, say, like 
Martin Luther, to name but one of those whose names mark the 
advent of a new epoch in this world’s history, this man was Mr, 
Chamberlain, All indications are present that we are on the threshold 
of a period of peace; when international difficulties will be settled 
by arbitration; when they will be submitted to a duly appointed 
court ; when the appeal to arms, a relic from the days of barbarism, 
will no longer be resorted to—by the better part of mankind because 
they consider it a crime, and by the baser sort of man because of 
its folly. If we had gone to Mr. Kriiger and his advisers with 
£250,000,000 in our hands, do you not think that we could have 
come toa settlement satisfactory to ourselves and not derogatory to 
Mr. Kriiger. We have now spent the money and are in the face of 
difficulties greater than any that have as yet been experienced in 
South Africa, because in spending this money we have made s0 
many grievous mistakes—to name but one, the arming of the Black. 
We have encouraged him in the slaying of the White. 

Mr. Gladstone, a man of genius, had a perception of these higher 
claims of humanity; he was, however, in advance of his time, although 
in many respects he was still in the bondage of the old era. With 
Mr. Chamberlain it was different; the time was there, and he had 
thrown off the old fetters; he had the gifts to move a people, but 
he lacked the necessary depth and could not see ahead. Thus we 
find him, not a great leader inaugurating a new era, with which his 
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name would have been indissolubly connected, but a mere party poli- 
tician, who has not even made a mark on English history, who, 
however, may be remembered in South Africa. 

There is also too much make-believe in our Press. I do not want 
to refer to the Boer War, as a whole book could be written on the 
Way our newspapers were conducted during that crisis, and I hope 
this will yet be done. Captain Fletcher-Vane writes as follows in 
his book Pax Britannica in South Africa: 


“While going about among educated and cultured people, what struck 
me most was their extraordinary ignorance respecting almost every inci- 
dent of the war, except, of course, the larger engagements. For instance, 
it being my privilege to associate chiefly with Unionists, I never met a 
man who knew that we had burnt any farms, except those in which some 
form of treachery had beon proved.” 

This could not have been written if there had not been a con- 
spiracy on the part of the press to hide from the public what was 
going on in South Africa, a systematic game of make-believe, which 
is even now the cause of much distress. They made the public 
believe that if Mr. Kriiger would no longer be able to interfere with 
the development of the mining industry, a general time of pros- 
perity would follow, and they also fostered the belief that when the 
war was over, we should see a great improvement and a general rise 
in the value of the gold mining shares. Thousands and thousands 
of people who had a little capital were thus induced to invest the 
little money they had, and now you find a large number of these, 
clergymen and other professional men, elderly people who have 
retired from business, ladies who thought they had enough to live 
on, on the verge of ruin. Very few people have any idea of the 
misery caused by the entirely erroneous conceptions as to the con- 
dition of South Africa thus created. 

When the war was over, those of us who had read only one side of 
the question were made to believe that all the trouble in South 
Africa was over, and that we were once more to experience a boom in 
“ Kaffirs.” I know of a man, who at the time had some £1800 to 
invest, and was induced through the glowing accounts in the daily 
press to buy 200 Knight Central shares and 200 Rand Victoria 
shares ; they cost him then about £4 10s. each, and they now stand 
at about 20s. to 25s., and if he had to sell his loss would be 
about £1350. There are others who have had to sell. 

Up to the time of the war, or shall I say the Jameson raid, we 
had one newspaper which we expected to be impartial ; but in con- 
sequence of this make-believe Zhe Times has sunk to the lowest 
type of party paper, and this is a great loss to England. 

In a similar manner we have lost our faith in some of the 
telegraph agencies, The advent of The Tribune, with its own cables 
from all important centres, is for this reason of the greatest value 
to those who wish to form their own judgment on’ what is passing 
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in distant parts, such as the Transvaal. It was lately impossible 
to place any reliance on some of the cable reports which had any 
bearing on those matters which formed the subject of party strife at 
home. This feeling of uncertainty has been amply justified during 
the short time that Zhe Tribune has been published. It has been 
noticeable that the cable agency and The Tribune have both 
telegraphed facts, facts absolutely true and beyond dispute; but 
the selection of the fact was most significant. If we may judge by 
what Zhe T'ribwne has now made clear we have been shamefully 
misled 

But apart from the war the cult of the make-believe is noticeable 
in our Press. I will mention only two instances. The first refers 
to the meeting held by the Nonconformists in July, 1903, at the 
Albert Hall to protest against the Education Bill. Now, whatever 
you may think of the Dissenters, there can be no dispute as to the 
fact that they form the backbone of our substantial upper and 
lower middle-classes. If some 15,000 of these men, probably all of 
them charch-goers, who lead a regular, well-ordered life, who doubt- 
less have a bank balance and, what in this case is more, a vote; if 
these men assemble in their thousands to give public expression to 
their feeling on some matter, it is really carrying the game of make- 
believe a little too far when such an important meeting is wholly 
or practically ignored, as was done by some of the Conservative 
papers. The rally of the Nonconformists to the Liberal flag may 
well have come as a surprise to the readers of those journals. 

The same, but only to a much higher degree, can be said with 
regard to the labour and socialistic movement, and in this matter 
most of the Liberal papers share the blame with the Conservative 
papers. Many and many an important meeting of the Labour Party 
and the Socialists has been utterly boycotted by the London Press, 
It was, therefore, not surprising that the success of the Labour 
Party was so wholly unexpected. 

And what is the result of this playing at make-believe by the 
Press? The result is, as the election has shown, that the Press 
has lost its influence with the public. The man in the street has 
lost his faith in his daily paper. This, of course, refers principally 
to the Conservative Press, because, on the whole, the readers of the 
Liberal journals have retained their faith in their paper, are, in fact, 
ardent believers in the organs of their faith. 

The success of the Labour Party may well have astonished those 
who relied on their daily paper for information, who even now do 
not seem to have realised the force of the under-current which will 
very shortly alter the aspect of the political sea; hitherto, with 
exception of a slight ripple now and again, it has shown but little 
change whether the wind blew from west or east. 

A revolution is at hand; that is quite true, but at the same time 
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the tone of horror noticeable in some of the Conservative papers is 
absurd. To judge by their tone it would seem as if we were on the 
point of seeing a kind of French revolution, and as if everybody 
with an income of more than £160 would be deprived of all he 
possessed. At the same time, although there are 50 Labour 
members and over 350 Liberals in the House of Commons, the 
Conservative papers make-believe that the Liberals will be entirely 
under the influence of these despoilers, and that consequently the 
end is near. If it is not make-believe, it shows how near-sighted 
they are, because if these dreadful innovations are to come, they will 
then come gradually and not by way of revolution, as they may in 
some of the continental countries. The Conservative should, 
therefore, consider it a matter for congratulation. 

They do not stand alone in the belief that we shall see in the 
course of time a coalition of all progressive forces, these forming 
one of the two parties in the House of Commons, and this brings 
me to another make-believe. This is that in our Parliament there 
must be only two parties. This is absurd, because in the first place 
it takes no account of the Irish, and in the second place it must be 
better if we have more parties, because Parliament is meant to 
represent public opinion, and as there are so many different ques- 
tions which are before the public, a greater variety of opinion 
should find representation in Parliament. The more truly Parlia- 
ment reflects the wishes of the people the better it will be for the 
country. There is too much make-believe about public opinion. It 
is as if we had two synods in this country which prescribe the 
tenets of our political faith. This is, for instance, illustrated by 
the Tariff Reform agitation ; previous to 1903 little thought was 
given to the matter, and if Protection had been placed as an 
abstract question before the people, say, as a subject for the usual 
newspaper correspondence during the dull season, I am sure that a 
very large percentage of Libera!s would have written in favour of 
Protection, and of what are now Protectionists have dwelt on the 
beauties of Free Trade, In fact, if there were a real wish on the 
part of those who govern us to ascertain the actual wishes of the 
people, they should promote a newspaper correspondence of the 
kind referred to in the journals of all shades of opinion. 

As a good party man you are at present obliged to accept the 
articles of faith of your party, and to collect all the arguments that 
tell in favour ofeach of the articles of your party’s faith and against 
those of your opponents. There is probably no subject on which a 
great deal could not be said on either side, so that by inducing their 
partisans to minimise and practically to ignore the bad points of 
the measure promoted by the party, while enlarging upon every- 
thing that is good in it and doing the reverse with the opponents’ 
measure, our two-party system takes the parties away from the 
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path of truth, and prevents them from examining each subject 
with an unbiased mind. At present it simply amounts to this, 
that the party leaders form the programme and their followers 
plead their cause to the best of their ability, while with those 
voters who are not party men it is often a case of choosing the 
lesser of the two evils. He may agree with some of the sentiments 
of either of the candidates, and also heartily disagree with some of 
the opinions of both. He votes, but he feels that he is not really 
represented in Parliament. 

It is also for this reason that I welcome the Labour Party, and 
I would like to see several more parties, so that the various shades 
of public opinion are better reflected in Parliament. It is simply 
absurd that Lord Hugh Cecil is not in Parliament, and that those of 
his way of thinking are not properly represented. Perhaps the 
greatest make-believe of all is that Mr. Chamberlain is the proper 
person, if not to lead, at least to dominate what is left of the old 
Tory and Church Party. Such an arrangement is sure to have a 
bad ending. You may at the present moment find a great many 
amongst his followers who by birth and environment belong to the 
Tory and Church Party, but if Mr. Chamberlain retains the para- 
mount influence in the councils of the party, the progress of dis- 
intregation will be going on, until a purely Protectionist Party is 
left, consisting mainly of manufacturers and others who expect a 
direct gain from protection, leavened by a body of the worst type, 
the aggressive type of Imperialists,a type but little above the savage, 
seeing an enemy in everybody not belonging to their tribe, and, 
should he be weak, a fit object for assault and plunder. This pro- 
gress of disintregation is sure to go on because Mr. Chamberlain 
cannot change his nature. He may change his opinions, as we 
have seen, his convictions if you will, but his nature has nothing 
in common with the party he pretends to lead at present. 

I shall be glad to see this coming about, because we shall then 
have another party, and thus a greater probability of public opinion 
being properly represented in Parliament. 

We should, of course, require second ballots, or a system of pro- 
portionate representation, and this would do away with another make- 
believe—and that is, that a Member of Parliament really represents 
the views of his constituents. He represents the opinion, on one or 
two matters to which greater prominence has been given during the 
election, of the majority of the voters who have exercised their 
privilege, whether the majority is three or over eleven thousand. 

When looking at the coloured election charts, it would seem that 
there are no Conservatives in Wales: as the little girl must have 
thought, whose father often had heated political arguments with his 
neighbour, when she said,“ What a nice place Wales must be to 
live in, where they have nothing to quarrel about!” 
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To effect an ‘alteration as indicated would be a very simple 
matter. Tie question is, Will it be carried out? I believe not, 
unless the present Government make such progress with their list of 
reforms that they have time for the removal of such anomalies. I 
am afraid many a year will pass before proportional representation 
will become a question to stir the electorate to such an extent as to 
make it one of the first items on one of the parties’ programme. 

Here we meet not with a make-believe, but with a hard matter- 
of-fact, a stubborn refusal on the part of the people to translate 
logical conclusions into practice. In this respect we are behind our 
good friends the French. You can prove to a man that a certain 
thing is wrong, and that it ought to be put right. He will fully 
agree with you, but he will not move a little finger unless the matter 
touches him personally, and that in an acute degree. We are 80 
self-satisfied that we are content to take things as we find them, and 
in this we are very often confirmed by those to whom we look 
for guidance, The worst sinner in this respect is the Daily Telegraph. 
I only hope that the leading articles are not much read by those 
who patronise that paper, as otherwise it would be doing a great 
deal of harm. Even when it criticises, it always seems to end with 
something to the effect “ that, after all, we are English, and that, 
therefore, it must be all right ; as nothing can be perfect, do not let 
us trouble, but let us be satisfied with ourselves,” 

Unless England wakes up and throws off this self-satisfaction, it 
will go hard with her. A nation cannot stand still—look at China 
—and at present much less than in former years, when progress was 
slow. When public opinion is better represented in Parliament, 
the public will take more interest in politics. At present one meets 
too often with the remark that it is of no use to trouble about these 
matters,one party being as bad as the other. I am, therefore, of 
opinion that the advent of the Labour Party is a distinct gain to the 
House of Commons, and I have no fear that the members of the 
new party, as many seem to think, will be absorbed by one of the 
two great parties. On the contrary, I should not be at all surprised 
if, after the next election—particularly if, in the meantime, the 
franchise be widened—we shall see over a hundred Labour members, 
and ere twenty years have gone by over two hundred adherents of 
that party in Parliament. After taking away the 80 Irish and 
200 Labourers, 380 seats will be left for the Conservatives and 
Liberals, which, if equally divided, would leave the Labourers as the 
largest party in the House. Thus after twenty years, if not before, 
when a new generation has grown up, when the Labour leaders 
have had time to thoroughly saturate the so-called lower classes 
with their teaching, when they have learned to rely on themselves, 
to look to their own party for their betterment, we may then see the 
people really represented in Parliement, and, unless the Labour Party 
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changes in the meanwhile, those reforms carried out which logic 

and truth call for. 

If they achieve their object, to ameliorate their condition, to 
obtain shorter hours and better pay, let them beware of one thing, 
and that is that the process of manufacturing will become so 
expensive that everything will be produced more cheaply abroad, 
and that the trade will leave this country. Protection will then 
become absolutely necessary, unless all our works and mills are to 
be closed, and our manufacturers be compelled to carry on their 
business in other countries, where labour is cheaper. 

Let us take it for granted 

1. That the working classes have obtained all they desire in the 
way of wages and hours of labour. 

2. That in consequence the cost of production in this country 
has risen enormously. 

3. That in consequence our manufacturers cannot compete with 
those on the Continent. 

4. That everything will be imported from abroad. 

5. That all our works and mills will have to be shut down, unless 

6. Protection is introduced. 

(As the workmen have protected themselves, there is some excuse 
if also the manufacturers wish to protect themselves. The latter 
kind of protection is the kind of protection which is meant when 
protection is spoken of, and which Mr. Chamberlain and his fol- 
lowers are advocating, 7.¢., the protection of those manufactarers 
who have the ear of the Government at the expense of the other 
manufacturers and the whole of the consuming nation.) 

7. Protection having been introduced, that artificial production 
has been stimulated, and 

8. That the articles produced here have become so dear that they 
cannotcompete in the world’s market withothercountries’ manufacture. 

9. That England has ceased to export. 

10. That we in England have been playing at making a living in 
taking in each others’ washing. 

11. That general stagnation has followed. 

12. That the manufacturers to escape ruin have opened works 
abroad. 

13, That there would be very little work to do in England, and 
that the working classes would be worse off than what they are now. 

This has brought us to No. 13, and our friends the believers-in- 
what-they-have-been-used-to would think it a very appropriate 
number, There is, however, a No. 14, which, if the working- 
classes are wise they will make No. 1, and that is International 
Combination. Internationalism is the remedy for most of the evils 
that this world is heir to. It will do away with war, it will do 
away with all the prejudices that bar progress, and it will do away 
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with the unequal distribution of wealth, as we now find it. By 
International Combination lift up your foreign brothers when you 
raise yourselves ; by assisting others you will be helping yourselves. 
If you help him to obtain for himself the same treatment, the same 
wages, and the same hours as you have obtained, or hope to obtain, 
for yourselves, you will not need to fear his competition, 

I suppose it is human nature, but it is remarkable how those who 
occupy inferior positions like to stand in their own light, and like 
to assist those above them to keep those below down. “You find this 
not only amongst working people, you find it amongst all classes. 
Take, for instance, the aversion inferiors have to the levelling-up 
process. They prefer the levelling-down process. If one of their 
fellows is lifted up a little, they are the first to try to level him down 
again, instead of endeavouring to level themselves up tohim. Take 
our city offices, One of the clerks occupying a certain position 
receives an increase of salary; what follows? General jealousy. 
Why not take pleasure in a fellow-clerk’s progress, and if you can 
only look at things from a selfish point of view, why do you not say 
to yourself, the time may come when I shall occupy that position, 
and the higher the salary which is attached to it the better it will 
then be for me. Instead of that you feel jealous, and, perhaps, if 
you can harm him in the eyes of your superiors you will do so, unless 
you are afraid that he may hear of it and harm you, 

I hope that if our labour leaders hold out a brotherly hand to their 
fellows across the water, Mr. Jaurés and his friends will assist them, 
This they can best do by bringing about the abolition of Protection in 
their own country. Until Free Trade is introduced it will be very 
difficult to ameliorate, to any extent, the conditions of the workers 
in France and Germany, because cheap labour is one of the principal 
causes which enable them to compete with England, the latter having 
the advantage of cheap raw material. 

_ We thus find ourselves in a vicious circle. England with its 
cheap raw material can afford to treat its workers better than 
France and Germany, but should the workers in England go beyond 
a certain limit, the advantage of having cheaper raw material 
and all the other benefits of Free Trade is lost. England will, 
therefore, want to keep the workers within this limit, and the English 
workers will have to be content with less than what they are hoping 
to obtain ; for, if they obtain it, England will look to Protection, and 
what that means I have shown. 

France and Germany, on the other hand, having Protection, will 
keep the working classes down, because, unless they do this, they 
cannot retain Protection and at the same time compete with England. 

In both cases, the working classes being shut in a ring-fence, will 
get the worst of it. The remedy is to do away with the ring-fence 
and have Internationalism. 
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At present the capitalists are getting over the ring-fence by 
erecting factories in other countries, and some of the workers are 
doing the same by going into other countries, as we see Germans and 
other foreigners coming to England. To protect themselves, the 
workers must see that it becomes unlawful for anybody to work in 
England under different conditions, for longer hours and for less wages, 
than what the workers of England consider due to their self-respect. 
Everything else being equal, the English workman would in England 
be preferred to the foreign. 

Do not let the working classes think that an extension of the 
Alien’s Act would benefit them in the long run. The more they get 
boxed up in this country the greater the power of the capitalists 
will become. 

And here I come to a point where I am unable to say whether I 
am dealing with a make-believe or a fact ; let us hope that it is the 
former. Ido not know whether the Protectionists are sincere, when 
they say that if the Free Traders object to Protection, they ought, 
so as to be consistent, to object to the labourers protecting them- 
selves by means of their trade unions. It is one of the numerous 
arguments they bring forward which you feel almost ashamed to 
have to refute. Protecting a human being and protecting a 
trade, are two entirely different things, because—it seems almost 
childish to have to say so—because the one is a human being and 
the other is not. Furthermore, the protection afforded to the one is 
different from that afforded to the other. The trade unionist is to 
be protected from danger so as to be able to live a natural life, the 
trade is to be protected from natural surroundings so as to have an 
artificial life. 

There were two neighbours, the one had sheep grazing on his land 
and the other wanted to grow pineapples. The sheep of the former 
were attacked by a wolf. He killed the wolf and thus protected his 
sheep. The other built glass-houses and thus protected his pine- 
apples. He said to his neighbour, who did not believe in growing 
pineapples under those conditions: “ You are the most inconse- 
quential man I have ever seen. You do not believe in protecting 
pineapples, but for all that you actually go and protect your 
sheep.” 

This allegory only illustrates the kind of protection, and is not 
meant to illustrate the difference between trade on the one side and 
human life and happiness on the other. 

There are a great many other make-believes which it would take 
too long to discuss here. There is the Education Question. It is of 
vital importance to the children and the future greatness of England 
that a thorough system of elementary and secondary education is 
established here. In place of discussions on this subject we find 
the usual wrangle of the various Christian sects. There is the 
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make-believe that deer and stag hunting is not cruel, while bull 
fights are; that fox hunting is a refined sport, while the rabbit 
coursing of the poor is brutal; that General Weiler was a cruel 
Spanish fiend for establishing concentration camps, while Lord 
Roberts is a gentle Christian with a soft heart; that to call the 
Chinese coolies in South Africa slaves is wicked, but that to call a 
South African millionaire a helot, or some of England’s best men 
traitors to their country, is correct. 

Nobody in England believed that the coolies were actual slaves, 
while a great many believed that the Oatlanders were helots, not 
knowing what the word meant; and a great many were also made 
to believe that the so-called Pro-boers were actually traitors to 
their country. 

Where the sting lies is in the fact that the word slave is so very 
near to the truth, and that the cartoons were also so near to the 
truth that they ceased to be cartoons. 

A last make-believe is that politicians are allowed to have two 
codes of morals, one for their private lives and one for their public 
lives, At the end of the eighteenth century it does not seem to 
have been dishonourable for a politician, who, in his private life, was 
strictly honourable, to accept a bribe ; and it seems that at present 
a statesman may utter an untruth as long as he does it as a 
politician. 


I hope that the time is not so far distant when, should a states- 
man make such a statement as that made by Mr. Chamberlain 
with regard to the Cobden Club, a statesman like Mr. John Morley 
will refuse to have anything to do with him. 


E. K. F. 





APRIL 


THE AWAKENING OF DEMOCRACY. 


DECISIVE as the recent election has been, some time must elapse 
before we are in a position to estimate its precise significance. 
Years alone can show whether it is merely an exceptionally violent 
swing of the pendulum: that has thrown ont 220 Conservatives, or 
whether it is a revolution on a small scale that will permanently 
displace the centre of oscillation. Had the seats been lost to the 
Liberals, most people would have inclined to the former view, but 
the sudden emergence of a Labour Party, fifty strong, introduces a 
new element into the question, and seems likely to render im- 
possible a reversion to the former state. Everything points, 
indeed, to the probability of their numbers increasing instead of 
diminishing. The remarkable success at the polls will encourage 
the party to run candidates in practically every working-class 
constituency, and it will be strange if the voters who have once 
ranged themselves under the Labour standard desert it again for 
one of the older parties. The appearance of Labour as an organised 
political force, and the metamorphosis of the Unionist into a Pro- 
tectionist party, are likely to prove the most momentous political 
changes since the great Reform Bill of 1882. The unpopularity of 
Protection will exclude the Conservatives from power for many 
years to come, and Labour will keep Liberalism from relapsing into 
the snug complacency of office, oblivious of evils that once excited 
its wrath, In short, it rests with the Labour men to inaugurate 
the first real period of democratic government that England has 
ever enjoyed. Coming immediately after a spell of seemingly 
hopeless reaction this change has surprised many. The real 
wonder, however, is that the working classes have taken so long to 
realise their power. The history of England during the last seventy 
years is one of the most curious studies in politics that can anywhere 
be found, and in centuries to come the student will turn to it with 
the same amused interest with which he now reads of the fantastic con- 
stitutions of the medieval Italian republics or the Greek city states. 

Herodotus relates how a body of slaves once rebelled against 
their masters, and withstood them successfully in battle. Where- 
upon one of the latter exclaimed : “ If we again sally forth against 
them in arms we shall certainly be worsted. Let us rather take 
our whips, and they are sure to flee at the sight of them.” His 
advice proved sound, and the slaves, overcome by ingrained habits 
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of subservience, were easily subdued. This comedy in a modernised 
version has been enacted in this country during the iast eighty 
years, and it has been repeated, with a few trifling variations, in 
most civilised states. 

Notwithstanding widespread discontent and unrest among the 
proletariat, the opening of the nineteenth century saw the govern- 
ment completely in the hands of the landed and moneyed classes, 
The acquisition of the franchise by the people was dreaded as the 
advent of a period of class legislation and attacks on property. 
Even Mill, whose sympathies certainly were not with property and 
privilege, looked forward with apprehension to a period when the 
franchise would place in the hands of the majority a weapon of 
irresistible power. Nevertheless, in spite of these forebodings, the 
governing classes found it impossible to retain their supremacy by 
excluding the people from the franchise. Some wise spirits among 
them then slowly grasped the fact that it was easier and safer 
ostensibly to admit the people to a share in the government by 
conceding a liberal franchise, and at the same time to take care 
that they made no effective use of it, relying for their power on the 
subtle influences that even in the most democratic written constitution 
always make for oligarchy. Napoleon, with his “ whiff of grape- 
shot,” was a clumsy amateur compared with these artists in politics 
who thus played upon human weakness, indifference, flunkeyism and 
stupidity with a confidence and precision that rendered old methods 
superfluous. 

For centuries writers were content to classify governments and to 
label them as ‘‘ monarchies,” “ oligarchies,” “democracies,” &c., 
buat the nineteenth century witnessed the development of a type 
that needed a new label, namely, a State where the people held the 
government in their power, and through apathy and submissiveness 
were content to leave the actual functions of ruling in the hands of 
@ narrow and exclusive caste. With a franchise wide enough to 
take in all but the poorest classes; with a Second Chamber which 
by its narrow party spirit had forfeited its moral authority; with a 
monarch whose power is more personal than constitutional, one 
might have expected to see some features suggestive of “‘ govern- 
ment by the people for the people.” What we actually saw was a 
House of Commons which represented money, land, the Church, 
‘the Trade "—represented everything, in short, except the horny- 
handed millions who meekly dropped their voting papers into the 
ballet box. The railway interest, the “ services,’ even the devotees 
of motoring could count their supporters by the score or the hundred, 
while the working classes, forming the greater part of the electorate, 
contented themselves with a modest dozen, who, when in evidence 
at all, were usually addressing empty benches or voting with the 
minority. From this strange “ representative” assembly there is 
Vout 165.—No. 4. 2c 
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evolved by a mysterious and subtle process a body called the 
Ministry. This is not described in Anson’s ‘‘ Law and Castom of 
the Constitution,” but from the result we may gather what are the 
chief forces at work. The members almost invariably are men of 
aristocratic connections, with whom political power is a family 
tradition. We may now and again discover one who has been 
neither to Eton or Harrow, nor Oxford or Cambridge; this 
‘* plebeian ” element being composed, as a:rule, of pushing barristers 
or specially successful business men. But only a man of influence 
and wealth, belonging to the leisured classes, can hope for any 
position in the Government, Administrative talent or ability to 
deal with abstruse political problems is not, indeed, an open dis- 
qualification, but would probably lead to friction with colleagues. 
A facility of language and a certain dialectical readiness are much 
more essential, and the multitude itself insists on a personal grace and 
savoir faire, which will enable their rulers to appear with credit at 
St. James’s Palace or at Guildhall banquets. The main object of 
the Ministry, thus formed, is to discredit the Opposition, which 
object it pursues by a well recognised code of Parliamentary tactics, 
by repartees, verbal quibbles, logical pitfalls, and other devices that 
constitute the art of statesmanship ; while ‘“‘ democracy ” looks with 
almost as much interest as it watches the struggles of two pro- 
fessional football teams. 

If our recent history is one unbroken record of administrative 
incompetence and social abuses that cry in vain for reform, it is 
this system of government by orators and party strategists that 
we have to thank. The scandals connected with the South African 
stores, the hospitals, the buying of horses, and the whole carniva! of 
stupidity (if not dishonesty) revealed by the Boer War, might have 
proved a useful lesson to a people who really took an interest in 
public affairs. But the dlasé newspaper reader soon has his atten- 
tion diverted by some other passing sensation, and the wheels of 
misgovernmant revolve as smoothly as before. 

This lack of interest in politics is reflected in the Press of to-day. 
Papers which used formerly to issue detailed reports of parliamentary 
debates and public speeches, now content themselves with a sum- 
mary, garnished with a few verbatim extracts, and the space thus 
saved is devoted to any startling murders or social scandals that 
for the moment engross'the mind of the public. Four years ago, 
when the celebrated Taff Vale case was before the courts, and a 
principle was at stake which was to affect vitally the interests of 
millions of workers, the London dailies thought a brief paragraph 
sufficient to sacrifice to such a topic, though the same issues con- 
tained a detailed account, extending to many columns, of a cause 
célebre then before the Divorce Court. The largest type in the 
posters is reserved for the results of horse-races and football 
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matches, and one has only to glance through the columns of an 
ordinary paper to realise the relative importance of politics and 
athletics in our daily life. For a large section of the people 
politics possesses only a sporting interest, and it would seem as 
though many who make politics their career, care in their hearts 
as little what side they are on as the professional cricketer cares 
what county he plays for. To those it is only one more form of 
sport, sharing their enthusiasm along with racing and shooting; 
while to others it brings a certain meed of reward, either in the 
shape of social distinction or business advancement. 

An analysis of the personnel of the House of Commons yields 
some instructive results. The late House contained 165 land- 
owners 174 barristers, advocates, and solicitors, 65 army officers, 
while Labour members amounted to nine. Sons of peers numbered 
62, knights and baronets 94, and company directors mustered 270, 
When we bear in mind that these were the chosen representatives 
of anelectorate of which working men formed the great majority, 
we are reminded of the saying that if sheep had votes they would 
give them all to the butcher. Such a state of affairs cannot be 
attributed to electoral or constitutional machinery. It is the result 
of indifference, apathy, and readiness to leave the government in 
the hands of those who are most anxious to have it. The Irish 
people have set a good example in this respect. In spite of the 
same disabilities as exist here, they have an efficient body of repre- 
sentatives, chosen for the most part from a comparatively humble 
class. The last House of Commons contained only 16 farmers and 13 
retail tradesmen, of whom 13 and 12 respectively were Nationalists. 
Though the country is far poorer than England or Scotland, it is 
found possible to maintain these men in Parliament; and if the 
method of selection in Ireland also is only remotely suggestive of 
democracy, the members are, at least, more nearly representative 
of the people than those of the United Kingdom, The working- 
class voters of England, numbering millions, have hitherto found 
the greatest difficulty in running a score of candidates, and those in 
1900 secured only some 17,000 votes. When we think of the 
strength and organisation of the Trade Unions, when we compare 
the magnitude of the Social Democratic movement in Germany with 
what has been achieved here, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the working classes in this country have hitherto had little 
wish to be directly represented in the House of Commons, but with 
a confiding simplicity, that did them credit, were content to leave 
their interests in the hands of the peers’ sons, landowners, and 
lawyers who so kindly proffered their services. 

It may be that democracy has done well in thus leaving its 
hard-won heritage in the trust of these stewards, and certainly 
those who believe in the narrowest possible limitation of govern- 
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mental functions will, on the whole, incline to that view ; for what- 
ever class legislation can be charged against our present régime i8 
small compared with the social questions that have been left to the 
ripening hand of time; while an enterprising and energetic demo- 
cratic government, keenly alive to existing abuses, and hampered 
by no @ prior: notions of the impotence of the State, must surely 
have had many failures to its account. Others who have a certain 
confidence in the efficacy of social organisation can hardly regard 
with satisfaction the history of the last hundred years. Industry 
and commerce have vastly multiplied the productive powers of the 
community, but social development has failed to keep pace, and this 
failure is largely the result of neglected opportunities, and blindness 
towards the most crying evils. A survey of what social legislation 
last century can boast, throws much light on the working of caste 
government. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century saw the nation passing 
through the final stages of the Industrial Revolution. The transition 
to the Factory System, the abuse of the Poor Law under the name 
of allowances, the enormous financial drain of the French War, 
following upon centuries of aristocratic government, had reduced a 
large part of the population to an almost unprecedented condition of 
poverty and wretchedness. At that time the lot of the agricultural 
labourer and of the factory hand seems to have been considerably 
worse than that of the villeins under the Manorial System. And 
that the governing classes did not even at this time hesitate to 
profit by the political disabilities of the poor, is shown by the 
enforcement of the Combination and Conspiracy Laws. To these 
methods which tended to aggravate the existing poverty, must be 
added the Corn Laws. Then follows a long period in which the 
conditions were somewhat relaxed, owing partly to pressure from 
the down-trodden masses, partly to the spread of a more humani- 
tarian spirit among the privileged classes. Factory legislation 
was one of the first of these concessions, and we may observe that 
the first Acts were carried through largely by the Conservatives, 
who represented the landed interests, against the Whigs, who, as 
representing the manufacturing and commercial classes, were 
dominated by Manchester ideals, and resolutely defended what they 
euphemistically designated “ freedom of contract.” These, however, 
revenged themselves by mitigating some of the minor injustices of 
the land system through the Agricultural Holdings Act and agrarian 
legislation in Ireland and Scotland. Each party, in short, favoured 
those reforms by which it had little to lose, but remained indifferent 
to others, and it was partly the conflict of interests between the 
two rival sections that was responsible for those forward steps, 
small as they seem. 

On the whole, the attitude of the governed classes during this 
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period has been one of acquiescence, and the Liberal movement has 
had to be kept alive by the extension of the franchise from time to 
time to a humbler class of the population. These, after each such 
extension, have for a few years turned the tide in the other direc- 
tion, as we see in the strong Radical movement that followed the 
Reform Bills of 1832, 1867, and (in a less degree) 1884. But 
invariably the tide has ebbed once more, and, tired of the newly- 
gained power, the people have been content to resign it again into 
the hands of ‘the “governing” classes, who can appreciate in a 
marked degree the advantage of the concession. 

In England at the present day the prevailing feeling is one of 
distrust in the efficacy of government in general. Even among 
those who realise clearly the abuses and evils that prevail, the 
majority hope for little from Government, and are inclined to resist 
any legislative effort as being, on the whole, mischievous rather 
than beneficial. We see this most clearly in the case of the Liquor 
Question, where the man in the street clinches the matter with his 
triumphant dictum, “that people cannot be made sober by Act of 
Parliament”; which axiom he regards as unanswerable. Compare 
this state of opinion with the atmosphere of hope and boundless 
expectation that surrounded the proceedings of the Assembly and 
the Convention at the beginning of the French Revolution. We had 
there all the conditions for a wonderful political experiment, and 
had it not been for outside interference, that turned the Revolu- 
tion into a mere military dictatorship, we might have been able to 
test what hope and confidence can accomplish under adverse cir- 
circumstances. In England about the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and again to a less degree in the °70’s, a hopeful spirit 
inspired by philosophic Radicalism seemed to show for a time, but 
it failed to survive the inevitable disappointments that must mark 
the commencement of every period of progress, and the nation 
relapsed once more into its attitude of distrust towards all political 
and social projects based upon the guidance of the State. Thus to 
each period of enthusiasm there succeeds a spell of democratic dis- 
illusionment and apathy, when men seek to reconcile themselves to 
abuses because they despair of any remedy; when all political 
enthusiasm and faith die out, and the game is left to be carried on 
by conflicting ‘‘interests” ; when the electors are appealed to as 
“ consumers,” “ taxpayers,” &c.; when even the demagogue degene- 
rates into a boss. 

Between these two extremes, of extravagant expectation and 
hopeless resignation, lies a middle state where hope is guided by 
caution and supported by courage and perseverance, These qualities 
are rarely found in individuals, more rarely still in nations, but 
until we have seen what this combination can accomplish, let us 
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refrain from applying the words possible or impossible to political 
problems, 

The essential quality, indeed, that marks out Political Science 
from every other science, is the fact that political theories are true 
so far (and only sofar) as people believe inthem. Where we find 
a people deeply convinced of the futility of government and legis- 
lation, there government is sure to be futile. On the other hand, 
governments are seen from time to time accomplishing what seems 
impossible, and accomplishing it apparently for the simple reason 
that people did not think it impossible. As an instance, we hear 
of a government succeeding in keeping up the value of an incon- 
vertible currency by legal enactment, in seeming violation of all 
economic principle, and for no other assignable reason than because 
at the time none thought it impossible, 

It is this fact that vitiates in a large degree the doctrines of 
writers like Burke, who, though endowed with judgment and pene- 
tration, drew their inspiration almost wholly from the past. The 
law of gravitation is as true to-day as when Newton discovered it: 
among political laws we cannot assume the same immutability. We 
must always be prepared for the impossible to happen. This 
implies a facility of projecting one’s conceptions into the future: 
@ faculty to which we at present apply the adjectives, Utopian and 
Millenarian, and which is generally recognised as disqualifying a 
man from playing any serious part in politics. 

The eclipse of Democracy during recent years cannot be regarded 
as usurpation or oppressive action on the part of the ruling classes, 
but rather as a voluntary surrender of power into their hands. Nor 
can it be attributed in any great degree to defects in constitutional 
machinery ; for such obstacles would be powerless to stem a wave 
of popular enthusiasm. The people could, at any time, if they 
chose, fill the House of Commons with genuine representatives. 
But there are undoubtedly serious defects, partly inherent in the 
constitution, partly developed by the play of political forces, which 
hinder the free expression of opinion and make it easier for party 
machinery to monopolise the power of selection. 

The two-party system had taken so firm a hold of this country 
that it bade fair to annihilate what there was of democracy in our 
political life, The survival of a third party had become impossible. 
We have seen this illustrated in the complete absorption of the 
dissentient Liberals of 1886 into the Conservatives. We shall no 
doubt see the Free Trade Unionists coalesce in the same manner 
with the Liberal party. This process, tending to keep the party 
lines distinct and clear, shows two curious results. In the first 
place, the anxiety to save the unity of the party, and the pressure of 
the whips and caucus, have developed a spirit of discipline, and 
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passive obedience in the house that renders all debate futile. So 
long as a majority lasts (and its decay is usually slow), the execu- 
tive can carry through whatever measures they please without serious 
alteration. As the possibility of modifying any member’s opinion 
by discussion or argument is not taken seriously, challenging a 
division is only a formality to which the Opposition resorts in order 
to waste time. The constitutional fiction that ascribes legislative 
fanctions to the Commons thus fades away, and that body becomes 
@ mere instrument that adds its imprimatur to the cut and dried 
proposals laid before it by the Cabinet. 

The absence of a second ballot, again, combined with this rigid 
two-party system, renders the conduct of a general election a 
travesty of democratic methods. The candidates (nearly always 
two in number) are selected in a more or less close way by the 
central party organisation or the local caucus, and the electors are 
invited to pick one. ‘The great majority of the electors who vote 
can, for the most part, be relied upon to follow the party lead without 
question, and the choice really falls upon a floating residuum of 
“‘ wobblers” who can turn the election either way. At the election 
of 1900, over the 425 contested constituencies, a majority of 73,157 
votes, out of a total of 3,278,883 recorded, gave the Unionists a 
majority of 58 seats. Thus the caucus selects the candidates; a 
few thousand “ wobblers” decide whether the majority is to be one 
way or the other; the majority thus elected distils a mysterious 
essence called a Cabinet. The Cabinet rales like an Eastern 
Sultan till the wobblers once more put an end to its career. 

To many liberal and earnest thinkers monarchy has appeared 
valuable as a means of checking personal ambition on the part of 
politicians, and of ensuring a certain continuity in administration. 
Under conceivable conditions this may be true, but it seems un- 
deniable, at the same time, that monarchy is incompatible with 
genuine democracy. There are some who gratefully recognise this 
and regard the throne as a rallying point for all anti-democratic 
forces; but there are still more who imagine that we may enjoy 
the advantages of a democratic constitution, at the same time 
retaining the kingship as an ornamental figure, and as a living 
symbol of authority and order for those more obtuse minds to 
whom government would otherwise bea mere intangible abstraction. 
This is a sphere where sentiment vitiates the whole legal theory of 
constitutions. The decisive test is the particular kind of statesman 
that each type of government tends to bring to the top, and herein 
lies one of the baneful results of monarchy. Even where the royal 
prerogative is limited to the narrowest possible, the court, in spite 
of all formal disclaimers, keeps alive a false standard of human 
dignity, while its pageantry and display attract into high places all 
those in whom childish vanity and shoddy ambition serve as a 
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substitute for honest and unobtrusive public spirit. They have, 
moreover, a deterring effect on many men (perhaps not the least 
intelligent) to whom these mummeries of ruling are repugnant, If 
a twentieth-century Pericles should arise, could we conceive his 
cherishing the burning ambition of being known as the Gold Stick 
in Waiting, or submitting to the jostling and intriguing required to 
reach such a dazzling dignity? If the shade of Plato could inspire 
a new edition of the “Republic” brought up to date, we should 
certainly find a principle laid down that all public functions should 
be deprived of “ swagger” so as to avoid attracting that inferior 
class of men to whom such a quality would appeal most strongly. 
Our present system seems largely framed to attract these men and 
and to render it easy for them to push out the more capable and 
serious. 

Constitutions must be judged by their fruits, not by abstract 
theories, and whatever type tends to evolve the most honest and 
capable statesmen, which fosters in the highest degree true public 
spirit among the citizens, has a claim on our approval that ought 
to outweigh all libels and catchwords, Men like Talleyrand, 
Metternich, and Phehve, as living documents, are more convincing 
than “ Le Contrat Social ” or “‘ The Rights of Man.” The value we 
place on Richelieu or Bismarck, as against Gladstone or Abraham 
Lincoln, must affect the judgment we pass on the various admixtures 
of democracy that made them possible. 

In England to-day the sentimental attachment to monarchy, 
which has shown itself so strong, might be harmless if dissociated 
from the attendant evils of aristocratic government, but as this 
separation is difficult to effect, it seems likely that the Court 
will prove one of the most enduring supports of the present order 
of things, 

Meanwhile the performance of this travesty of democracy, comic 
as it is, and not unmixed with roguery, has been rudely interrupted 
by the arrival of the Labour Party, who have burst into the classic 
precincts of Westminster with an avalanche of bowler hats and 
tweed jackets. This irruption may turn out to be one of the 
greatest advances that the cause of social and political progress has 
made for many years. The new members bring with them a 
serious spirit and a direct knowledge of social evils that will do 
much to dispel the debating-society habits that cling around the 
House of Commons. The process of selection, moreover, that these 
men must pass through before reaching Parliament is much more 
thorough and searching than in the case of the other parties, and 
we may expect a correspondingly higher standard of ability. 

There is a danger, on the other hand, that they may be inflaenced 
too strongly by a narrow and fanatical zeal that will lead them into 
extravagant demands and bring about a fatal reaction, They 
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would do well to bear in mind that the attainment of “ public 
ownership of all the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange,” is a problem vastly more difficult than any the human 
brain has yet solved, and that even were it attained, we might be 
little nearer the millennium than before. The problem of poverty 
depends as much on production as on distribution. We want not 
only a more equal distribution of the National Dividend, but also a 
larger dividend to distribute, and if “ public ownership” does not 
satisfy this second condition, it may leave matters worse than it found 
them. Instead of equality of wealth we should have only equality 
of poverty. 

We may comfort ourselves, nevertheless, with the reflection that 
political movements are, in their initial stages, usually in the hands 
of extremists, but that growing strength often brings moderation 
and a fuller recognition of the dangers of precipitate action. In 
the present situation there is every reason for the hope that the 
Labour party will use their power for good. 

W. M. Lieurtsopy, 
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SHOULD THE DEATH DUTIES 
BE INCREASED? 


OnE thing which the recent controversy with regard to our fiscal 
arrangements has, I think, made tolerably clear is, that a feeling 
exists that there is something wrong with our present system of 
taxation. Such a state of mind is good soil on which to throw the 
seed of fiscal controversy. A section of the people are dissatisfied ; 
& prominent statesman comes forward with a suggested change 
which is held out as a remedy for depression in trade and a stimulant 
to production; and this being the only radical measure with 
reference to taxation before the country, it is possible it has been 
supported by some people for want of an alternative. This brings 
us to the question: Is there any other method by which we can 
improve the conditions of life of our great working-class population, 
by achange in our system of taxation ? 

The object of this article is to endeavour to shew that there is 
such an alternative, which is practicable, and which would 
undoubtedly result in improving the conditions of life of the great 
majority of the people of this country. 

Stated shortly, the change I would venture to advocate in our 
system of taxation is to increase the death duties to such an extent 
as to make it practically impossible for any family, having accumu- 
lated sufficient capital, to live on the income derived from it 
without exertion, for generation after generation; in short, a tax 
on idleness, or at any rate non-productivity. The amount received 
from this source to be treated in the national finances as capital, 
and not as income to be applied against the expenditure of the 
particular year in which it was received. 

Let us survey the position as we find it to-day. We have 
in this country a large number of individuals whose income is 
derived from the profits on capital which has accumulated in years 
gone by; capital which has been steadily growing and increasing 
since the commencement of trade and the interchange of com- 
modities. What that capital at the present time in this country 
amounts to one can only vaguely conjecture. It must, however, be 
enormous. The number of people whom this capital supports 
must be correspondingly large. 

This state of things may be quite right up to a point. That 
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there should be capitalists is, I take it, a necessary factor in 
business operations. We have businesses in this country which 
require men in a large way of business and willing to take big 
risks at times to enginéer them to their present position. That 
these men should come forward and use their capital in business, so 
providing work for those willing to do it, cannot be otherwise than 
for the public good. 

But now let us take the case of a man who, having succeeded to 
a considerable fortune from his predecessor, contents himself with 
investing the capital at his disposal in some safe security, folding 
his hands and living on the income. Is the capitalist in this case 
an advantage to the community ? In my opinion he cannot be so 
considered. He is, though a consumer, a non-producer. It is true 
his capital is being used in some way or other. But it is not being 
used in a way so advantageous to the community as in the case of 
the working and trading capitalist, who, by reason of his financial 
stability, is enabled to embark in commercial undertakings, perhaps 
finding new outlets for our goods, or in some way widening the sphere 
of commercial activity. The non-producing but consuming capitalist 
is a drone in the hive, and, without adopting the summary methods 
which my naturalist friends inform me are enforced in another 
community of workers, they should certainly be discouraged as 
much as possible. 

Under the present régime the working community of this country 
are somewhat in the same position as the proprietors of a business 
concern which has a heavy weight of debenture debt to carry. 
A very large amount has to be earned for interest on capital before 
they get anything for themselves. 

The wealth of this country being, as I have said, the accumulated 
savings of all our predecessors, it seems unfair that this wealth 
should remain always and altogether in the hands of a comparatively 
small number. Much of this wealth has been created not by the 
exertions of the possessors of it, but by the efforts of the community 
generally, Take the example of the unearned increment in the 
value of land in some parts of this country. In this case, practically 
the whole community has been working on behalf of the landowners, 
who have benefited enormously, without so much as lifting a~ 
finger. What can be fairer than that some portion of this property 
should revert to the State, in trust for those through whose exertions 
it was created. 

There is a growing feeling in this country, and not only in this 
country, but in most civilised countries, that any man who is 
successful in business and amasses a large fortune far beyond the 
reasonable requirements of himself and his family, stands under a 
heavy obligation to the community. It is impossible for any man 
to accumulate great wealth (apart altogether from speculation, 
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which of course does not create wealth) by his own unaided efforts. 
It can only be done by the loyal co-operation of assistants and 
employees, each of whom adds to the general result. This 
obligation is being recognised, and, moreover, it is being recognised 
by the people whose feelings in the matter can be accepted as 
entirely disinterested. To their great credit, be it said, it is being 
recognised by those who by reason of their belief in this principle 
are prepared to put their hands down into their pockets in support 
of it. Both in America and this country there are plenty of 
men who are always ready to help on objects which are promoted 
for the general good by contributing large sums of money. 

But, on the other hand, there are a great many more who 
derive immense revenues from investments and landed property 
which they have inherited, who recognise no obligation to the 
community beyond the taxes levied upon them, These people 
constitute so much dead-weight, the burden of which falls upon 
the workers and producers of the world. There is a certain 
amount of work to be done in the world, and we are all, toa 
greater or lesser degree, dependent on the exertions of our fellow 
men. Every man who shirks his share of work puts it on some 
other man’s or on some other woman’s shoulders. 

What reason is there why any man should not accept his fair 
share of the burden? The reason he advances is. that his father, 
or his father’s father, did so much work that there is no need for 
him or for his successors to do any more work. They can idle the 
whole of their lives away simply because one of their predecessors 
did work and amass a fortune. 

Now I contend that this state of things is bad, not only for 
the community bot for the individual. Instead of discouraging 
the drones, it is putting a premium on idleness. It is not in 
the best interests of any one to leave him such a substantial fortune 
that it is unnecessary for him to do anything towards his own 
living. Necessity is the mother of invention, and the necessity of 
earning a living has in the case of many a man been the means of 
bringing out and developing those qualities of self-reliance and 
resource which we all so much admire, Having to fight one’s own 
way in the world is not a hardship, or should not be, to the normal 
healthy man. It is a useful discipline, and, in the popular saying, 
makes 8 man of him. 

Therefore I suggest that to leave a man absolutely independent 
of any efforts of his own is mistaken kindness. There can be no 
doubt that many a man’s fine talent or genius has been lost to the 
community because the motive-power of necessity has been lacking 
to set the machinery in motion. 

In this connection it may be interesting to recall the views 
of Mr. Alfred Nobel, who left a huge fortune of £2,000,000 to 
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found prizes, to be distributed annually in lump sums of about 
£8000 each to five persons who have rendered the best service 
to their fellow men. The Nobel prizes are awarded annually: 
first, to the man who has made the most important discovery in 
the domain of physical science ; secondly, to the man who has made 
the most important discovery or introduced the greatest improvement 
in chemistry ; thirdly, to the author of the most important discovery 
in the domain of physiology or medicine ; fourthly, to the man who 
has produced the most remarkable literary work of an idealistic 
nature ; and fifthly, to the man who has done the most and best 
work for the fraternity of nations, the suppression or reduction 
of standing armies, and the formation and propagation of peace 
congresses, 

Speaking shortly before his death, Mr, Nobel said : 

“T am a thorough Social Democrat, but with moderation, Experience 
has taught me that great fortunes acquired by inheritance never bring 
happiness, they only dull the faculties, Any man possessing a large 


fortune ought not to leave more than a small part of it to his heirs, not 
even to his direct heirs—just enough to make their way in the world.” 


Mr. Nobel recognised this principle, and being fortunately in a 
position to put his theory into practice, the community is the gainer 
by this magnificent endowment for the benefactors of the human 
race, 

How much better a use is this money being put to than if 
left to descendants, to whom it might only be a deterrent to their 
doing any useful work for the benefit of themselves and their 
kind. 

We now therefore come to the question: How can we frame laws 
which, by discouraging idleness, benefit the State and also the 
individual? The main idea, I think, would be, not to make it 
impossible or even too difficult for any one to own large capital, or 
even for it to remain in one family ; but to make it impossible for 
a family having accumulated wealth, to rest on their oars, or rest 
on their predecessors’ oars, and to degenerate from workers and 
producers to mere idlers and consumers—drags on the wheels of 
progress. 

In the scheme which I have drafted, I have no wish to be 
dogmatic. If the principle was once recognised, a workable scheme 
could soon be devised. In this I merely put forward in a tentative 
way the lines on which it might be carried out. 

The idea is that a scale of death duties should be so arranged 
that on the death of a man a proportion of his property should 
revert to the State. If his successors did not work and produce 
wealth to build up the amount of capital in each generation, the 
family fortune would gradually diminish until it became insufficient 
to support them without work. 
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As this scale would be arranged so that it would take about five 
or more generations for the capital to be exhausted, no hardship 
would be felt, each generation becoming gradually used to the 
gradually changing conditions. 

The idea of taxing estates on the death of the owner is not a 
new one. Death duties have been for a long time in force in this 
country. They are, however, on such a small scale that there is no 
danger of any capital being seriously reduced by their operations, 
and to increase them to the extent which I now suggest really 
involves a new principle, 

The present death duties are in the form of a graduated scale, 


viz. : 


& £ 
Above 100 not exceeding 500 ., 1 per cent, 

3 500 es 1000. . 2 : 
» 1,000 7 10000. .8 yw» 
» 10,000 o 25,000 , . 4 ” 
» 26,000 ” 50,000 , 4 
», 80,000 * “ae. « & pa 
» 75,000 - 100,000 , » bt - 
» 100,000 ‘. 150,000, , 6 ms 
» 150,000 250.000. . 6 ,, 
» 250,000 i 500,000 oe m 
» 500,000 a 1,000, 000: . me « 

over 1 000, ‘000 ; . 8 ” 


The scale I suggest would also be a graduated one, as follows, 
estates of £5000 or under to be subject to the present duties : 


& £ 
Over 5,000 notexceeding 10,000 , . 10 per cent. 


» 10,000 > 25,000 . . 124 

» 25,000 m 50,000. . 15 e 

» 50,000 “ 100,000. . 173 * 
and over 100, 000 . 20 5 


Exceptions to Scale—That in the case of a second death within 
ten years of a payment of duty, only one-half the rates be levied. 

That no estate should, by reason of the operation of this scale, 
be reduced to less than £5000. 

That duties should be allowed to be paid by annual instalments 
extending over ten years, with 3 per cent. interest added. 

The cardinal idea of this scheme, as the reader will perceive, is 
to make it practically impossible for any section of the community 
to remain indefinitely outside the circle of workers and producers. 
If any family’s fortune is to be kept up at at the highest point, it 
will be incumbent on each generation to increase the capital, in 
order to make up the amount of death duty. If they do not work, 
but simply live on the income, the capital will, as the generations 
go by, gradually dwindle away, and in the course of six or seven 
generations such capital would be exhausted, and the then repre- 
sentatives would be obliged to work in order to live, 
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I contend that this scale of death duties would not inflict any 
great hardship on any one. If by means of its operations and 
through the idleness of its members the coffers of avy particular 
family became depleted, the change from generation to genera- 
tion would be so gradual that no particular person would feel the 
pinch. 

Now we come to another point. Before we can come to a 
decision on such a matter of national finance, the question will 
come: Can the State use the very large sums derived in this way 
advantageously ; and if so, in what manner? Let us give this 
point a little consideration. 

In, the first {place it seems to me quite clear that this money 
must be regarded as strictly capital, and that no portion of it could 
properly be used for defraying current expenses, That would be 
unsound finance, quite as bad as for a man to sell his investments 
in order to pay his own expenses, We must treat this as capital 
and invest it. We shall then get a revenue from it, the annual 
amount of which will go towards payment of the national expendi- 
ture and so reduce taxation, The most obvious use for the first 
moneys would be in gradually paying off and finally extinguishing 
the National Debt. The amount of this on March 31, 1905, was 
£756,332,190 net, and the cost for the year 1904-1905 amounted 
to £27,000,000 exactly. 

It will be seen, therefore, that for a little while at any rate we 
need not go very far to find an investment at once safe and profit- 
able. As the debt was reduced the annual charge for interest 
would decrease correspondingly, and it would be possible to reduce 
taxation in the same proportion. When we realise that out of our 
total annual expenditure of about £100,000,000 in normal times 
over £20,000,000 is required for the service of the National Debt, 
it will be understood what an incubus this huge weight of debt is, 
and to what an extent taxation would be relieved by its removal. 

Bat there is a greater, in fact almost unlimited field of invest- 
ment when this last is exhausted. The land of this country is at 
the present time practically all in the hands of private owners, 
That this has many disadvantages and leads to many abuses and 
injustices has for a long been patent to every one who has interested 
himself in the subject. 

I would therefore suggest that, after the extinction of the 
National Debt, these fundsshould be devoted to the purchase of the 
land. The particular method by which this should be done hardly 
comes within the scope of this article. But with the funds avail- 
able, and ready to be used for this purpose, it should not be a very 
difficult matter to formulate a scheme by which the State should 
gradually buy the land of these islands, if necessary, by compulsory 
purchase and arbitration as to valué, in the same way as our 
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corporations and railway companies acquire the land they need. 
As the area of the land acquired was widened the revenues from 
this property would go further and further towards meeting the 
expenses of the country, and so taxation would be reduced toa 
very low point, thus relieving the pressure which is at present felt 
so acutely by our working-class population. By this means the 
whole of our community would participate in the gradually 
increasing benefits which would accrue. 

This, then, is a scheme which I venture to put forward as a 
remedy for some of the ills from which the industrial population of 
this country is suffering. That it would be a universal panacea is, 
of course, not contended. But it is strongly contended that it 
would not only be an incalculable benefit to the community, but 
that it would achieve this end without any detriment or injustice 
to those who at first might be looked upon as victims. One other 
point in conclusion: this is not Socialism. The great, the fatal 
blot, to my mind, on Socialism is that it destroys or reduces the 
incentive to effort. A system of taxation on the foregoing lines 
would, if anything, increase incentive—its tendency would certainly 
operate in that direction. No one contends that the income-tax 
reduces any person’s ambition to earn as much as possible. Neither 
would the fact that a certain portion of a person’s estate would, on 
his death, revert to the State destroy his incentive towards the 
acquisition of wealth. 

In the words of Sir Oliver Lodge : 


“In human life, nothing is stationary or fixed, or permanent. All our 
efforts are towards the future; our instinct will not allow us to rest on 
our oars and.enjoy the present. Vegetation and degeneration await any 
man or any nation that ceases to energise; we are working always for a 
future, for the next improvement or advance that we see to be possible, 
for a state of things not yet realised but attainable; and when it is 
attained we shall be working for something still further ahead, and so 
always. Activity is the rule through the whole world of life.” 


W. T. Brit. 


\ 














1906. 


CHURCH AND POOR LAW REFORM. 


THE late election may be aptly described as the battle of the 
Churches, for amidst all the din of tbe conflict I think it was pretty 
clear that the chief strongholds of the Liberal party were the Free 
Churches. They were the forges where most of the weapons of 
offence were fashioned and prepared, and their ministers were 
nearly all active combatants. The Established Church did not 
quite so actively take part, but it is well-known that the strength 
of conservatism is chiefly found among its adherents. For on the 
whole, the Church of England represents conservatism and authority, 
wealth and position; while the so-called Free Churches champion 
change and progress, and, I think it may be fairly added, the cause 
generally of the less fortunate part of the community, at times it 
may be for political ends. Let us then consider whether this 
constant support of conservatism by the Church (as by law estab- 
lished) is inevitable and desirable, and whether, as far as the Church 
is concerned, it is a good sign, and whether Christian Churches 
are to be ever at feud, carrying on a class warfare under the guise 
of religion. 

Ever since Constantine took Christianity under State patronage, 
and helped to endow its ministers with worldly goods, this inclination 
to side with the rich rather than the poor has been, except in its 
ecstatic moments, the prevailing trait of an Established Church. 
Worldliness, to the Christian ministry, as to the ordinary layman, 
is the constant and ever present enemy; and yet it is this very 
enemy the Christian ministry exists to fight. We know how the 
Roman Church tries to exorcise this spirit of evil, and how far to a 
certain extent it succeeds. The Roman Catholic priest has no wife 
to urge him to strive for the vanities of life, no son to succeed to 
his possessions, no daughter for whom a rich alliance must be 
sought, and very little command of money to tempt his grosser 
appetites. So far his life is free from very great temptation. How 
far his celibacy may open the door to other and equally great faults, 
it does not now concern us to discuss. I only want to assert the 
position, that the greatest enemy of a spiritual body is worldliness, 
prompting it to strive for the great things of the earth, “the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world,” as the Church catechism 
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has it. A life of poverty and humility is the Christian ideal: how 
far can a Christian Church, that by its institutions and practices 
encourages the worship of wealth and power, be a successful 
exponent of that ideal ? 

As the last sentence contains disputable matter, it is well as 
preliminary to try and lay down certain points, which may fairly be 
maintained to be beyond dispute. 

First. As regards the urban population of England (and that 
means nearly three-fourths of the whole), a very small proportion 
ever go to the Church of England services, and of those that do go, 
very few are of the labouring class. I may say that I have been 
to some of the most popular churches in the East End of London, 
but I did not see the working man there. And certainly no one 
who looks round an ordinary West End church can imagine that 
either the labouring man or his wife is there. Nor, it is true, do 
very many of them go to the Nonconformist churches. In fact, 
they are what is termed the lapsed masses, and, as far as town life 
is concerned, attendance at a place of worship amongst the poor 
has almost died out. No one who has studied the figures of the 
late census compiled by Mr. Bosworth Smith, who has confirmed 
those conclusions by looking around him in church, and who has 
walked down poor streets on a Sunday morning, or along a 
popular promenade on a Sunday evening, can deny this. Of course, 
church attendance is not of the essence of Christianity, but it is one 
of the outward and visible signs; and a ministry that cannot attract 
to its rites and ceremonies has lost spiritual touch with its people. 

Secondly. It is the rich and the well-to-do that chiefly support 
the Established Church, though it is notorious that the rich have 
become most materialistic; they are even giving up all attendance 
at church, as the pursuit of pleasure has stifled all their desires 
that way. The great sums they have contributed the last 30 or 40 
years have not been so much of their faith as of their abundance ; 
and it is the rich man’s thousands rather than the widow’s mite that 
the churches have been so solicitous to receive. We needed no 
“Major” Barbara to teach us that. 

Thirdly, There is antagonism, and even ill-feeling, to a deplor- 
able extent between the ministry and adherents of the Established 
Church and those of the Free Churches, caused undoubtedly by the 
assumption of social and official superiority on the part of the 
former, and by a sense of injury, and at times very naturally of envy, 
on the part of the latter. Hence all the bitterness of the strife 
over the education question. 

Fourthly. Much of the high-handedness, and at times even 
arrogance, of the Church of England parson comes from his inde- 
pendent position. His living, with its emoluments, is his freehold, 
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and he professes, with some show of reason, to represent the State, 
and calls his schools national. Provided he conducts services on 
Sundays according to the rubric, and is not guilty of gross 
immorality, he may practically do as he likes on the other six 
days of the week, performing or neglecting his other duties as he 
sees fit. For instance, an incumbent told his bishop the other 
day that he had no authority to order him to conduct a burial. 
Now a Nonconformist minister is by no means his own master, nor 
is an officer in the Army and Navy, nor are doctors and lawyers; 
for they all have paymasters, who see they do their duty. But in 
a beneficed minister of the Established Church we have a man, who 
can be lazy and indifferent, self-willed and arrogant, and no 
superior can effectively give him an order, or disturb him in his 
benefice, in fact, his own opinion is his law. Of course, everyone 
admits that there are saintly ministers of the Church of England, 
and that the great mass of the clergy are men of well-ordered and 
exemplary lives, and that the country owes much to their devotion 
to their work; but that does not affect the argument that they 
are their own masters more than any other order of men. It is 
common knowledge that some few of them neglect entirely such 
duties as visiting the poor and needy, and that there is no super- 
vision over them in this respect. Apparently they are not obliged 
to live in their own parishes, and in other ways, too, their inde- 
pendence, not to say irresponsibility, is often astonishing. 

Fifthly—There are great inequalities in the salaries of the 
clergy. Not only are there bishops with their thousands; but 
many of the livings are very valuable, and parsons are legally 
entitled to certain fees. Lately the newspapers reported a case in 
which a rector or vicar sued to recover fees for every body buried 
in a public cemetery. I am glad to say he lost his cause; still 
there have been cases in which the clergyman’s right has been 
upheld. There was a well-known case in Hampstead. But other 
parsons again are miserably poor and underpaid. Amount of work 
and pay frequently do not correspond. Then there is the scandal 
of family livings, of the selling and buying of spiritual 
charges. 

Perhaps the answer to the above statements will be, that it is an 
historic Church of good and ill together ; and that you must take 
the bad with the good; that you must be ready to pay something 
for the inestimable value of harnessing such an explosive and often 
destructive force as religion; and that now private and public 
interests, spiritual and material elements, are so inextricably mixed 
up together, that any serious alterations will bring down the whole 
fabric. But it looks, at present, as if soon the nation will be left 
with a huge structure, honey-combed and undermined, with prac- 
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tically empty cathedrals and empty churches, and a huge ministry 
out of touch with the people, and mainly intent on satisfying the 
wsthetic tastes of the well-to-do. It is certain that when the 
clergy lose their schools, to many of them their last stronghold of 
influence will be gone, and with it a great deal of their routine 
work. Is there nothing to be done short of disestablishment, 
carrying with it vast endowments, and making them over to what 
will be no longer a national Church? Disestablishment is possibly 
far off, for the social and political disturbance would be so great, 
that the conservative instincts of the nation may rather let sleeping 
dogs lie. On the other hand the Church, as at present ordered, is 
a rock of offence, and is so causing great social trouble, a breeder 
of ill-will and all uncharitableness. It provokes hostility by its 
possession of so many privileges, and by its ill-distributed emolu- 
ments; and while performance of useful functions might disarm 
much of this antagonism, it is gradually losing such functions, and 
will soon be performing so few, that the cry,“ Cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground ?” will be loudly raised. That such acry 
however, will be successfully raised, for some years at least, I would 
fain not believe. The roots of the Establishment are too far 
reaching in the social economy of the country, especially of the 
rural parts, for it lightly to be dispensed with. Still, there is a 
tide in the affairs of institutions, as of men, which must be seized 
before the fatal ebb. There is a rising secularist party, that 
would like to see the whole institution destroyed, and the 
endowments used for material ends. The longer the Church resists 
reforms, the stronger will grow the counter influences. Suitability 
to environment is the condition of the life of all organisms, and 
an institution built up by feudal medievalism is certainly not 
suited to modern democratic ideas. Deans and Chapters and 
Houses of Convocation and the like methods of Church Government 
throw the glamour of antiquity over the establishment, but the 
new fermenting forces of democracy want something more efficient 
to meet the social problems with which it is confronted. 

Let us then consider, if there could be any reform by which rome 
of the privileges of the Church could be curtailed and so hostility 
disarmed, while its efficiency for good was at the same time 
increased without the drastic resort to disestablishment. In the 
first place, surely the bishops could be removed from the House of 
Lords, and some other kinds of life peers substituted. Following 
on that, the enormous salaries enjoyed by the bishops could be 
reduced, partly on the ground of the decrease of their expenses. 
Being released from attendance in Parliament they could devote 
more of their time to supervising their clergy, and to this end 
could be yiven statutory powers of control. The clergy of a 
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State Church are essentially public servants, and should be as much 
under their bishops, guoad their duties to the public, as other 
classes of public servants are under their superiors. 

In the second place, there should be a reform of emoluments so 
as to produce efficiency. There might be a minimum living salary 
secured as far as possible for each office, and a maximum: the 
salaries, where necessary, to be partly paid out of corporate funds. 
The maximum might be £300 or even £200, as in the English 
Presbyterian Church: any supplementations being left to the con- 
gregation. The minimum, of course, would be fixed with reference 
to the cure. In rural parts a free house is at times nearly sufficient 
for the work done. I have known livings, where the parishioners 
are a score or so, and many of them not church-goers. In any 
redistribution scheme there would be difficulties about recent endow- 
ments: but the power of the State, the influence of religious public 
opinion, if enlisted in the cause of reform, and a policy of give and 
take, where private patronage was concerned, might effect much. 
Of course the measure would be one essentially of reform and not 
of spoliation. 

Thirdly, the legislature would have to enable competent authori- 
ties to remodel and reshape parishes, where necessary. I speak 
without knowledge, but I think it is probable that the one-third or 
one-fourth of the population contained in rural areas have as large 
a share of the Church’s funds spent on them as the two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the urban areas. It is said that the heathen were 
first called pagans, because the inhabitants of the villages (yagi) 
remained unconverted after the dwellers in towns had all been 
christianised. Now it may be said, that it is the town folk are the 
pagans, for are not most of them the lapsed masses ? 

But it is hard to see how the Church of England can be re- 
formed in any direction making for increased efficiency, and for the 
removal of unjust and unwisely claimed privileges, unless some such 
principles as the following be accepted. 

First, that historically the Church of England has been drawn 
into playing a strong political, and, on the whole, useful part; and 
that she was impelled to do so by the action of the Roman Church, 
which claimed and elsewhere exercised temporal power. The now 
complete destruction of the temporal power of the latter Church 
renders any retention of it by the Protestant Churches quite un- 
necessary and even injurious. Hence bishops, as peers of the realm, 
are ananachronism. They have no right to be in the Senate of the 
nation, and their presence there is only an irritant in the body 
politic. As servants and ministers of Christ they have no part or 
lot in the temporal government of the country. ‘“‘ My kingdom is 
not of this world,” said Christ. Which evidently means: The State 
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coerces the human will with the sword; Christ and his ministers can 
have nothing to do with this coercion. They must use no sword 
but that of the Spirit, persuading and exhorting man to do what is 
right and just. In the United States of America, in our own 
Colonies, and in the progressive parts of Europe, the clergy have no 
such civil authority. Why should England thus lag behind, and 
preserve this relic of medieval times ? 

Secondly, all functions of the Church, as regards government being 
withdrawn, the duties of the clergy as regards the poor should be re- 
affirmed, and the performance of those duties made possible to them 
by executive changes. Under the control and guidance of the State, 
for they belong to a State Church, they should be enabled and 
required to deal with the poor and needy. The present Poor Law, 
in its harshness and rigidity, stands condemned before the bar of 
public opinion. Unemployment, on the one hand, and idleness and 
loaferism on the other, should all be dealt with, though in different 
ways, by the civil authority. But sickness, old age, and ordinary 
poverty are not matters for a workhouse, but for charity and a poor- 
house; and if anything is Christian work, the care of the sick and 
the poor is. Yet mach of the Poor Law is now so worked that no 
relief is given except in the workhouse. “Give no out-relief,” says 
the supporter of the present law ; “offer only the workhouse, and 
you will see how few cases come on the rates.” You might as well 
say: “ Hang for petty theft, and you will see how little thieving 
there will be.” All this is because those who administer the Poor 
Law are not in touch with the poor. They say, ‘‘ We leave the good 
cases for charity to deal with.” But to refuse all out-relief, offering 
all applicants only the workhouse, on the plea that charity can and 
should provide for the worthy poor, is based on two assumptions ; 
first, that sufficient charity (not mere alms-giving) will be forth- 
coming ; and, secondly, that it will be properly applied. I deny the 
truth of both assumptions. Charity can only be generated by proper 
social intercourse, which would show each to the other their inter- 
dependence. But now the rich and poor, the producers and the 
consumers, are too remote from one another, and it may be said the 
rich do not see their poorer brethren—except, perhaps, in upem- 
ployed processions. Consequently most of the money spent in so- 
called charity degrades ; and, therefore, to relegate the worthy poor 
to charity is generally to degrade them. The second assumption 
fails on the same ground—not seeing and knowing our poor brethren, 
we cannot apply what true charity we have. As a community we 
are guilty of this ignorance, and as a community we must atone 
for it. Again, as a community, we cause a great deal of undeserved 
poverty. Is it in any way the sweated seamstress’s fault that, as 
her eyesight dims, she must starve or enter the hated workhouse. 
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Is it the labourer’s fault that he contracts rheumatism or consumption 
from unhealthy surroundings, or that his children have contracted 
an infectious disease, and he is inhibited by sanitary regulations from 
his workshop, or that a financial crisis ruins his trade, and leaves him 
unemployed? Was it the fault of the numerous widows, who had 
subscribed to the late Tea Insurance Company, that it collapsed and 
left them penniless? The community, through its law, allowed a 
capitalist, who might have been held financially responsible, to plead 
that, though he had made £11,000 profit in commission-sale of the 
tea, he had nothing to do with the direction of the company. It 
is alleged that for the community, through its Poor Law, to attempt to 
alleviate the wretchedness of the deserving poor by out-relief, always 
has led, and always will lead, to demoralising the poor generally. 
The cause being that we cannot discriminate ; and we cannot dis- 
criminate because, till the case becomes urgent, we have no know- 
ledge of it. In other words, the poor live in one world and we in 
another. But for what exists the Christian Church, if it is not to 
care for the poor and to interpret between them and the rich? 


‘“¢ Where is God that we should fear him ? 
Thus the earth-born Titans say.” 


The earth-born Titans are now often soul-less companies, with no 
bowels of compassion; and the dividend-earning part of the community 
knows naught of its brothers and sisters working on sweated wages. 

The importance of the question of Poor-Law reform, affecting as 
it does the weal of the nation to far-off generations, can hardly be 
exaggerated. So let us see what the two opposing advocates of 
change areurging. One school demands that the administration of 
it should be more centralised, that inquiry officers should be malti- 
plied, and official strictness thoroughly observed. Pauperism they 
regard as a disease that can be scientifically stamped out. Strict 
investigation of each case, no grant of out-relief,and all good or 
deserving cases to be dealt with by charity, is the ideal to be aimed 
at. The other school, the strong opponents of the present system, 
on the other hand, wish to see out-relief freely given, pension out- 
relief granted to the aged, school-children given free meals, and 
inquiry into cases less rigorously conducted. Many of the latter 
also denounce the reference of the poor to charity. It is rather 
justice than charity, they say, the poor want. They resent the 
Church Army and the Salvation Army being used as the almoners 
of charity, where unemployment is concerned, 

Administration of the law, in the direction first mentioned, 
would undoubtedly lead to increased expenditure on officialism, and 
if that were accompanied, as it is intended it should be, by less 
actual relief, there would certainly be popular discontent. Could 
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such an official policy be enforced, it is unlikely that it would 
carry public opinion with it. So we should probably have increased 
indiscriminate charity, which is certainly not desirable, and we 
should not be further on the road to improvement. Moreover, ‘‘ Curse 
your charity,” said the leaders of the late unemployed processions, 
and I think the condemnation is not misapplied as regards much of 
it ; for it neither blesses him that gives, nor him that takes: in fact 
it often only endows pauperism. 

And here I would like to raise the question, whether we are not 
inclined to leave too much to so-called charity, and to glory 
unreasonably in the extent and number of our charitable institutions, 
Do the latter not tend to break up family life and to create a 
preletariat divorced from home responsibilities? Orphanages and 
Homes for the young are the panacea for so much social wretched- 
ness. But they tell of broken-up families, and if this has been 
caused otherwise than by death, they bespeak also moral failure. 
Barnardo’s Homes, Muller’s Homes, near Bristol, the Homes of the 
Waifs and Strays, and scores of others, besides the Poor Law 
Schools, are receiving tens of thousands of children annually, the 
Poor Law Guardians of London alone having charge of 20,000. 
The promoters and managers of these Homes, in asking the public 
to subscribe for their support and extension, tell of the indescribable 
misery of the neglected children of the slums, and assure us that 
thousands of children are still subjected to such vile conditions that 
institutional life, with all its drawbacks, is preferable. Lately a 
movement has been set on foot to export children of a tender age 
wholesale to Canada. What a terrible indictment is this against 
our social system! Does it not suggest something radically wrong 
in our treatment of the poor. We say to the widow or the labourer 
fallen by the wayside, ‘Give up your children, send them to this 
Home, or that, or to the Poor Law Schools;” and moreover, add to 
the widow, “ you go into service, and another woman, an hireling, 
shall take your place.” Then there is the fearful infant mortality. 
The other day only I came across a family that had buried all their 
children, eight or nine. In poor parts of London the most flourishing 
trade is that of the undertaker. All the other shops are mean and 
poor looking. It is time then, that those who are responsible for 
the care of the poor, namely the clergy and the Poor Law officers, 
shouid know them in their homes, and where necessary instruct 
them how to live, for it is as much ignorance as poverty that slays 
the children. It is a shallow knowledge of human nature, that 
supposes that this fearful death rate is necessary to keep down the 
population. The more miserable people are in their homes, the 
more lavish is the birth rate. There is nothing like misery and 
despair to destroy the prudential motives. 
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The crucial question remains, in what direction should the Poor 
Law be reformed to counteract such evils as we have referred to. 
The reformers of the strict school would seem to have the defect 
that they ignore too much the religious and sympathetic instincts, 
and would substitute science for religion, and the head for the 
heart. While the popular opponents of the present law in advocat- 
ing wholesale relief and denouncing inquiry lose sight too much 
of human frailty with its laziness and self-indulgence. They for- 
get that easy out-relief readily diminishes thrift and industry and 
wholesome self-respect, without which virtues the community would 
rapidly become bankrupt, and leave us with red revolution staring 
us in the face. It seems that if the proposals of either school 
exclusively prevailed, it would be at the expense of the religious 
instincts, which are quite weak enough already, and the result 
would be the weakening of some of the strongest integrating 
forces of society. But cannot our National Church with its 
parochial system be utilised to preserve social forces now in 
existence, and in such a way that there would not only be economy 
of administration, but some healing of our terrible religious dissen- 
sions? If the public office of the Church of England clergyman 
be thoroughly asserted, and he be legally bound to perform such 
duties as his bishop assigns him, one of them could be to bring up 
all cases of sickness or needy old age to a Parochial Relief Com- 
mittee. This committee could have limited powers of relief under 
the control of a Borough Relief Committee. The former committee 
might consist of members partly appointed by the Borough Council 
and partly elected in an informal way by the ratepayers. The 
clergyman might be ex-officio correspondent. Where there were 
many Roman Catholics or Nonconformists in a parish their 
respective ministers would also be appointed on the committee as 
a matter of course. On the recommendation of such a committee 
and with properly prepared case papers, old age pensions could be 
granted, but distinctly on the grounds of thrift, character, and 
proper help by friends and relations, these conditions being enforced 
by the superior authorities. With ordinary discretion the systtem 
could be worked in such a way that no decent old person would be 
forced into an institution except on the ground of inability to live 
outside of one. In this way the inquiry into the lives of the resident 
poor could be conducted without the intervention of a professional 
relieving officer, whose habits and mode of thought must be those 
of a detective end obnoxious accordingly to the poor. This com- 
mittee I would make the starting point of all relief operations for 
the resident poor. There could be a secretary and almoner, generally 
a lady, with some training. Her duties would be to conduct all 
correspondence under the direction of the correspondent, to pay 
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the pensions and relief with the help of voluntary workers, and to 
keep the accounts. I think one pound a week salary would com- 
mand such an official, especially if she had only to give up her 
mornings to the work. The secretary, as a trained worker, would 
give continuity to the work of the committee and enable the different 
members to co-operate. She would require an office of some kind, 
and this might, or might not be, in the parish church house, The 
committee, composed of various religious elements, would have the 
decision of such a point. 

With regard to the grant of a kind of out-relief pensions to the 
old, selected on the score of thrift, character, and the performance 
of their duties by relations, I may say that the Charity Organisation 
Society raises pensions on these principles. The various Charity 
Organisation Society committees of London support about 1000 
such pensioners, and if we estimate that they do so on about 5s. per 
head per-week, or £13 per annum, we shall not be far out. If instead 
of 1000 the number was raised to some 10,000 under the direction of 
such a committee as I have sketched, the respectable London aged 
poor might be considered to be properly provided for. If £15 were 
allowed on an average for each case, the cost would be £150,000. 
We heard lately that Berlin, with nearly 2,000,000 inbabitants, has 
some 350 relief committes. Let us estimate then for London, say 
500; and if hire of rooms, pay of almoner, and miscellaneous 
expenses of each committee were put at £100, we should have a 
total expenditure of £200,000. This surely would be a very moderate 
sum to run committees all over this vast city and support some 
10,000 pensioners. As there would be no right to the pension, the 
number might be limited, especially at first. 

The funds, of course, would have to come out of the local rates, 
and might be partly recouped by reduction in the number of inmates 
of the workhouse, But if taxes on ground values are to be intro- 
duced, what fairer charge on them could there be than support of 
the poor, whose rents have been so largely paid to the ground 
landlords ? 

These paid almoners attached to each parish would also enable 
the number of relieving officers to be reduced, as they would only 
have henceforth to deal with the non-resident poor and others of a 
very low type. The committee's almoners, especially if their 
salaries were increased, could be used for all kinds of work connected 
with the betterment of the condition of the poor, including over- 
sight of underfed school children. Round them would doubtless 
rally many voluntary workers, and through their help could be 
achieved that co-operation of workers amongst the poor that has 
so long been vainly sought. 

Two different kinds of objections will doubtless be urged against 
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these parochial committees dealing with pensions for the aged. One 
party will urge that such a scheme would lead to a lavish grant of 
pensions, with a weakening of the virtue of thrift, having a far- 
reaching effect on the national character. The other side will say, 
here is the obnoxious inquiry, so lowering to people’s self-respect. 
Well, we all know the difficulties which surround the pension ques- 
tion. It can only be claimed for the above suggestions that their 
adoption would alleviate some of the great hardships of the aged 
poor ; that everything would be done locally by those who had local 
knowledge and were interested in the poor; that there would be no 
huge department created ; that there would be complete checks on 
extravagance; and that all steps taken could, if necessary, be re- 
traced. The thing could be done slowly, and the effects carefully 
watched. The Local Government Board or County Council could 
check the borough, and the borough the parish. ‘There is little 
doubt that the Poor Law Commission now sitting will recommend 
more classification of the poor, and separation of the workhouse 
from the poorhouse, the latter alone being reserved for the aged, 
who again would be divided into classes, so that the respectable and 
well-behaved will not be compelled to consort with the drunken and 
the degraded. How useful then would these official almoners prove 
in reporting on those who had been under their care! Naturally in 
the course of time very many of the pensioners would have to take 
refuge in the poorhouse, and prima facie they would all be first class. 

I should like before closing to deal with the probable objection, 
why mix up Church and Poor Law reform. I answer because the 
condition of the poor is intimately connected with religion: it 
always has been and always will be. Hindu and Mahomedan reli- 
gious literature is as full of reference to the poor as our Bible is. 
And are we not told that “pure religion and undefiled before our 
God and Father is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction” ? The care of the poor, therefore, is the platform on 
which all sects and religions can meet, and in such happy co- 
operation we may hope to lose some of that bitterness which would 
ever 


“melt in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of charity.” 


For while the creeds are fighting for the right to educate the child, 
lo and behold the grown man is refusing to have anything to do 
with the presentations of Christianity which they give and which so 
belie its character. The upheaval at the Elections is a sign of the 
times, and Leviathan is shaking himself, and the end may be that 
he will shake down the Established Church. Should not all 
Christians then hark back to first principles, and see how they can 
combine. Surely the forces of evil are great enough to need their 
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combination, and the attractiveness of the Gospel! strong enough to 
draw them together. It is for the Established Church to start 
reforms from within, and if necessary to discard earthly dignities 
and honours, which are not of the essence of Christianity, which 
have served their purpose, and which now only offend. On the 
other hand let not Nonconformists in blind zeal seek to destroy 
what can be reformed. A nation’s institutions, which have served 
great purposes in the past, are very precious property. Is not the 
Established Church in England such an institution? It certainly 
is in danger of becoming the tool of a party, namely, of the richer 
classes generally, because of its ill-directed wealth, and its clinging 
to secular power. A voluntary movement now towards reform may 
give it new life and strength, and at the same time breathe into it a 
spirituality which would alone protect it from the onslaughts of its 
foes. 

Again I would urge that it is bad politics not to use existing 
machinery when possible to improve social conditions. Brand new 
machinery has to be paid for, and the capital sunk in the old 
business has a way of disappearing. The clergy of the Church of 
England still perform mary social functions for which on the whole 
they are handsomely paid. The schools have been or are being 
taken from them. It may have been necessary. But the expense 
isenormous. The clergy, however, still deal with the poor to a 
very large extent, though not as efficiently as could be wished. If 
Poor Law reform takes the direction of removing the poor from 
their care almost entirely, their functions will be still more 
atrophied, and the work they could do, are even paid for doing, will 
have to be paid for over again, and the financial extravagance will 
go far to bring about a re-action. Hence my plea for the clergy 
being used in a reconstructed Poor Law system, which should give 
us efficiency for the care of the poor, and yet not impose heavy 
financial burdens on the community. 

It may be that some Church people would object to the clergy- 
man being made the official correspondent of a relief committee on 
the ground that his office is essentially spiritual. But if such 
objection is of any force, how can clergymen bring themselves to 
act as mayors of boroughs, as chairmen of guardians, as justices of 
the peace, and in such other like capacities? Some of these duties 
are wholly secular, and at times hardly seem compatible with the 
ministry of the Gospel, ¢.g., sitting as a magistrate and committing 
men to prison. 

From the other side again may come the objection that the 
parson is already too powerful, aud that to assign him any further 
public duties will make him still more intolerable. This objection 
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I have more or less anticipated when I suggested the removal of 
the bishops from the House of Lords, It would be to the Chris- 
tian minister, and not to the rector or vicar, that the primary care 
of the parish poor would be confided. Besides, he would only be 
one of a committee, having no power of his own to grant relief. The 
Nonconformist minister or Roman Catholic priest would be equally 
able to present a relief or pension case, the only difference being an 
official duty of seeking out the necessitous would rest on the Church 
of England clergyman as a paid officer of the State. 

To sum up: The Church of England has an enormous, and on 
the whole, well-paid establishment. In the past it has subserved 
certain quasi-political purposes. To fulfil them it was given 
functions in the State, which it is now undesirable that it should 
undertake, It is consequently necessary by removal of the bishops 
from the House of Lords to abolish all such functions, and to confine 
the clergy to their true sphere of work. At the same time the 
complete independence of the clergy as regards their civil duties 
should be declared at an end. On the other hand their duties and 
responsibilities as regards the poor should be as clearly confirmed, 
and they should be made the agents of the community under 
proper control for securing the care of the aged and afflicted poor. 

Consequent on the machinery of administration being so con- 
structed, a system of old age pensions could be started. Universal 
pensions are impossible for many reasons. It is suggested that by 
means of parochial committees, and with the help of trained almoner- 
secretaries, selective pensions could be introduced, the funds being 
found from taxation on ground rents. Oollaterally certain political 
advantages would be gained as regards sectarian jealousies by 
lessening some of the Church’s privileges, and by subjecting its 
clergy to popular control in their social duties. It is possible, too, 
that the discipline of control in secular functions might help to abate 
some of that sacerdotalism and assumption of superiority which go 
far to make many of the clergy so obnoxious to the ordinary citizen. 

I have aiso tried to point out that the Church of England is a 
great national asset, whose value should be realised, and not 
depreciated : disestablishment would destroy much of this value, and 
so make the nation poorer. ‘True progress means building on your 
foundations, and using all the good material you have. To waste 
and destroy that material is revolution, and may lead to social 
deterioration and not improvement. 

I hope I shall not be deemed presumptuous for dealing with two 
such transcendently important questions as Church and Poor Law 
Reform. I can only plead that I have worked for years amongst 
the London poor both with Churchmen and Nonconformists. I am 
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sorry to say there is a great cleavage between them, and would fain 
hope that though in doctrine they may differ, they could be at least 
more united in charity, in both senses of the word, if they could be 
brought together administratively in the common cause of the poor. 
But before this can be effectively done, I believe the Established 
Church must step down a little from the somewhat superior position 
she has taken up; and to induce her to do so, she might remember 
the text: “ He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 


F. H. Barrow. 











1906. 


HISTORY, USE, AND ABUSE OF 
TRADE UNIONS. 


The Origin of Trade-Union.—Before entering on the subject of 
modern Trade Unions, it would be well to trace back their early 
history, the cause of their formation, and the effects produced by 
them. The old Gilds—a word said to be derived from the Welsh 
Gryl, the Breton Goel, signifying a feast, a holy-day——-were the pre- 
cursors of the modern Trade Unions. The name seems first to have 
been used in the sense of mutual help and support, a close union 
between man and man by the German tribes from Scandinavia ; 
their feasts were first called Gilds. At births, marriages, and 
deaths, all the members of the family participated in these feasts, a 
son and heir would toast his father’s memory among his own and 
father’s companions, and all unite in vowing to imitate his worthy 
deeds. These Gilds also took place on occasion of the sacrificial 
assemblies and legal assizes at the great anniversary festivals, where 
all important political matters were discussed aud the common 
concerns of the community deliberated upon. They also furnished 
opportunities for the conclusion of alliances for purposes of plunder 
or of war, especially in the case of Norway and Sweden. According 
to the Scandinavian Sagas warriors of antiquity used to confederate 
at them for life or death, for indiscriminate revenge when one of 
them should perish by a violent death. Every freeman was obliged 
to attend these feasts, bringing with him food and drink. Hence 
the name of these feasts, Gilds; for ‘‘ Gild” meant first a sacrificial 
meal made up of common contributions, then a sacrificial banquet 
in general, and lastly a society. 

When in later times Christianity spread over the North the 
sacrificial banquets remained in existence, Odin and the rest of 
the gods giving place to Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the saints. 
In the Capitularies of Archbishop Hincmar of Rheims, 858, we find 
an account of the two kinds of religious Gilds, one existing among 
laymen, and it alone is called Geldonia, the other belonged to the 
clergy. The object of these Gilds was that all should unite in every 
exercise of religion, for the veneration of certain religious mysteries, 
and in honour of the saints. During the Middle Ages these 
fraternities spread over all Roman Catholic countries, as the Gild 
statutes show ; among the special objects of these religious Gilds, 
we find the aid of poor scholars, the maintenance of schools, and 
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the payment of schoolmasters. The Reformation saw the end of 
the religions Gilds in England, especially in the case of the 
religious Gilds of the laity and the Gilds of the Kalendars—these 
were judged to be founded in superstition. As population 
increased and the family union could no longer satisfy the need for 
legal protection, Gilds were formed. In a law of King Alfred we 
find mention of the Gegildan, and a far advanced development 
of these Gilds is found in the statutes of the London Gilds in 
the time of King Athelstan. In the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries we find the organisation of the Gilds complete and widely 
extended among the Anglo-Saxons. 

The oldest reliable accounts of Gilds come from England, they 
consist of three Gilds statutes; the drawing up of these statutes 
must have taken placein the beginning of the eleventh century. In 
the case of one of these Gilds, there is no doubt whatever as to the 
accuracy of this date. This Gild was founded and richly endowed 
by Orcy, a friend of Canute the Great, at Abbotsbury, in honour of 
God and St. Peter. Its object was the support and nursing of 
infirm Gild-brothers, the burial of the dead, performances of religious 
services, and the saying of prayers for their souls. The members of 
the Gild met once a year on the feast of St. Peter, alms and a 
banquet were given to the poor, towards which the Gild-brothers 
furnished on the eve of the day bread “well boulted and 
thoroughly baked.” Insults offered by one brother to another were 
punished by the Gild, and atonement had to be made to the insulted, 
and he who had undertaken office and not properly discharged its 
duties was severely punished. 

The Exeter Gild was of the same character, but that of 
Cambridge was different ; it dealt not only with religious duties, but 
with secular matters, the protection of the members against criminals 
and even against the consequence of their own wrongdoing. The 
object of these Gilds was the brotherly binding together of men for 
mutual help and support, and this essential characteristic is found in 
all Gilds of every age, from those first known to us in detail to their 
descendants of the present day, the Trade Union. The object was 
excellent ; but as they increased in power, the carrying out of it 
often became perverted, and in consequence at times were & 
hinderance instead of an advance to progress. At the very time 
that Anglo-Saxon Gilds were recognised and sanctioned in legislation, 
and had authority in England, we find by a series of capitularies of 
the Emperor Charlemagne and his successors that the “ Gildonia ” 
of the Frankish Empire, similar to the Gilds of the Anglo-Saxons, 
were forbidden, owing to their unlawful practices, and the Arch- 
bishop Hincmar of Rheims denounces vehemently the wanton 
practices and heathen customs which prevailed at their banquets, as 
well as the exactions of contributions and fines. 
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In Germany « better estimation of Gilds seems to have commenced 
under Henry I., and in Norway, nearly a century and a half later, 
Olaf Kirre, the founder of Bergen, ordered Gilds to be held there 
and built houses for the purpose. The Gilds had expanded ; at first 
they had only assumed the social care which the family, which we 
may call the archetype of the Gilds, with the increasing wants, 
could not supply, the legal protection which the State was not able 
to afford, and the religious associations for prayer and good works ; 
bat as towns grew and trade increased more rights had to be safe- 
guarded. 

Necessity of Gilds for the Merchants.—In the towns, the need of 
protecting liberty, property, and trade against the rapacity of 
neighbouring nobles, aggressions of bishops or the burgrave, the 
feeling of insecurity in the town itself, made the small freemen unite 
for protection. The inhabitants of the towns were old free-landed 
proprietors, most carried on trade, some also handicrafts. The 
possession of townland was the distinguishing mark of these burghers, 
as full citizenship was attached to it. Naturally, therefore, the whole 
body of full citizens, the ‘‘ civitas,” united itself into one Gild, and 
Gild law became the law of the town. Such Gilds existed in 
England even in Anglo-Saxon times, such as the Gild of Dover, the 
Thanes at Canterbury, and, to a certain extent, the Gild-merchants 
at London. The same relationship between the Gilds and the town 
community existed in France. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, especially in the north of 
France, appear unions of the free townsmen, in order to protect 
themselves against the oppressions of the powerful, and the better to 
defend their rights. Security from external dangers and the 
maintenance of peace in the interior of their towns had been the 
original motives of the burghers in uniting themselves as Gilds. 
But as most of the Gild-brothers were in trade, the once 
existing organisation was soon used for the furthering of common 
trade interest. To unite in defence of liberty and right was the first 
requisite for the prosperity of trade and traffic. Regulations 
followed for compensation to be made for any Gild-brother incurring 
losses by shipwreck or undeserved misfortune. Loans were granted 
to any poor Gild-brother for carrying on his trade. Moreover, the 
Gilds endeavoured to obtain privileges which would further trade, 
the right of coinage, staple-right, immunity from tolls, &c. The 
Gilds also provided for the regulation of industry and for buying 
and selling, as we learn from the statutes of Berwick-on-T weed and 
Odensec, 1284, also for institutions such as cloth-halls, one of which 
existed as early as 1060 in Valenciennes. 

Merchant-Guilds.—T he sooner a town became a commercial place 
the sooner did the Gild there take the character of a Merchant-Gild. 
These Gilds had also the superintendence of the craftsmen, but such 
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were not excluded from becoming members, if only such craftsmen 
possessed the full citizenship of the town. The strict separation 
which existed between the merchants and the crafts arose only by 
degrees, and brought the downfall of the Merchants’ Gild. Originally 
the craftsmen traded in the raw materials which they worked with ; 
thus, London tailors were, in the time of Edward III., the great 
importers of woollen cloth, and as late as the sixteenth century the 
brewers of Hamburg were the principal corn-merchants. The 
growth of wealth and prosperity among the merchant classes 
changed the character of the Gilds: from being the protectors of the 
poor they became the tyrants ; the full citizens, having become rich, 
only carried on trade, while the handicrafts was left exclusively to 
the poor and the unfree. Idleness became a matter of rank and 
honour, and a part only of the Gild-members carried on wholesale 
trade. Riches acquired were employed in the purchase of estates 
and lucrative privileges, and the object for which the Gild had been 
founded was forgotten, The poor were oppressed, the taxes were 
oppressive, while the income they afforded, as well as the corporation 
property and the revenues they yielded, were employed for the 
private uses of the ruling families. In Strasbourg some of the 
ruling families extorted from the craftsmen a yearly rent of 800 to 
400 quarters of oats. In Cologne the craftsmen were almost the 
serfs of the upper classes. A feeling of deep hatred and discontent 
arose among the oppressed—the principles of association, of brotherly 
love, of unity of interests disappeared. Bitter were the struggles 
which ensued, especially abroad—between the Oberstolzen and the 
Weissen at Cologne, the Zornen and the Milesheimer at Strasbourg, 
the Star-bearers and the Popinjays at Basle—the strifes of the Aner 
with the rest of the raling families at Ratisbon. In truth the 
degeneration and rivalries among the upper classes aided the 
craftsmen of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in the one idea 
which animated them, the freeing themselves from their oppressors 
by their destruction ; and the more the interests of the strong differed, 
closer became the confederation of the weak. 

In England the same struggle for independence and justice was 
going on, but in a less fierce spirit. The upper classes in England 
had not the dominion of the towns, as in Belgium and Germany, and 
also there is not that caste-like seclusion which characterises the 
Continental nobility ; still, we find in the time of Henry VI. the 
victory of the crafts was general, and that, about the same time as 
their brethren on the Continent, the English Craft Gilds were 
recognised and established. Towards the end of the fourteenth 
century the victory of the Craft Gilds had spread over most of the 
important towns abroad, and fierce as the struggle had been, the 
people were moderate and generous in their victory, notwithstand- 
ing their hatred against their tyrants. The new Gilds rose, like the 
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Phoenix, from the ashes of the dead Gild-merchants, but with much 
increased obligations, as will be seen by a study of the protective 
rights undertaken by the— 

Craft Gilds.—The organisation of the free craftsmen into Gilds 
was called forth by their want of protection against the abuse of 
power on the part of the lords of the town, who tried to reduce the 
free to the dependence of the unfree, and, by imports and otherwise, 
to encroach on the freeman’s earnings. The Craft-gildmen pro- 
vided for the maintenance of the customs of their Crafts, formed 
ordinances, and saw them carried out, for its regulation, made them- 
selves recognised as independent associations which were to regulate 
trade, instead of the authorities of the town. It was a necessity 
that every one carrying on a trade within a town or district should 
belong to the Gild, and no one was admitted to any trade, even to 
the lowest, or even tolerated in it, whose moral conduct and honour 
were not stainless ; none also who had not proved himself a proper 
workman, and therefore no one who had not served a regular 
apprenticeship. The duration of an apprenticeship differed in 
various trades. In England it was seven years, in France from 
three to four, in Germany from two to four years, The admission 
of an apprentice was an important legal act, by which the appren- 
tice became a member of his master’s family, who instructed him in 
his trade and watched over his morals. At the expiration of his 
apprenticeship he was received into the Gild and became a citizen 
of the town. The next concern of the Gilds was the use of proper 
tools and the applications of well-adopted processes of manufacture. 
The Gilds were paramount in all trades and industries; in fact, 
wherever a trade arose a Craft Gild was formed, sometimes more 
than one, as, for instance, in London there were two Gilds of 
tanners, one without Newgate and one without Cripplegate, four 
weavers’ Gilds at Cologne in the thirteenth century, as is still the 
case with Trade Unions, and, like the amalgamations of Trade 
Unions, which are always becoming more frequent in the present 
day, the old Craft Gilds frequently amalgamated in later times, such 
as the four weavers Gilds at Cologne, 1396, and the fullers and 
shearmen of London in 1527. 

Defects of the Gilds.— Although the Gilds, as do the Trade Unions 
of the present day, professed to protect the interests of the lower 
classes, their laws were tyrannical. In Germany whole classes of 
people were denied admission—those born out of wedlock, the sons 
of peasants, &c, In England legitimate birth was also a necessity, 
and no citizen who had received the freedom of the city could take 
a bondsman’s son as an apprentice, all journeymen were strictly for- 
bidden to work on their own account, and where they were allowed 
to marry their wives were forbidden to work ; also we find in Riley’s 
“Memorials,” “ Articles of the Bladesmith, 1408,” “that no one 
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of the same trade shall teach his journeymen the secret of his trade 
as he would his apprentice.” In the fourteenth century a spirit of 
capital, petty rivalries, and hatefui egotism began to take the place 
of the great idea of association for protection under which the Craft 
Gild had risen. The richer Craftsmen withdrew from their poorer 
brethren into separate Gilds, as the shoemakers from the cobblers, 
the tanners from the shoemakers. The Emperor Sigismund, 1434, 
complains in his ‘‘ Secular Reformation ” of the spirit of cupidity 
among the Gilds, that the Craft Gild followed their own advantage 
to the public detriment, and actually advises their abolition. In 
the reign of Henry VI. we find a petition of the Commons to the 
King declaring that the Craft Gilds abused the privileges granted 
them by enacting ordinances hurtful to the common profit of the 
people. 

Degeneration of the Craft Gild progressed with increasing rapidity. 
In the fifteenth century the capitalist quality of the craftsman 
became more and more prevalent among the requisites for obtaining 
membership ; and more numerous still were the restrictions to retain 
the handicrafts as the monopoly of a few families, and this increased 
in the later centuries so much so that Lord Bacon describes them 
as ‘‘ fraternities of evil.” In Germany also after the sixteenth 
century ordinances against the abuse of the Craft-gildmen are met 
with constantly in the laws of the Empire, and especially against 
the exclusion of whole classes of persons from the Craft Gilds. In 
France, too, after the middle of the fifteenth century the Craft Gilds 
hardened into the same narrowness as in England and Germany. 

Change of Government.—The government of the Craft Gilds after 
the sixteenth century completely passed into the hands of the 
richer Gild-members. Instead of the former meeting of all Gild 
associates, there now appeared a Court of Assistants, who governed 
the Gild and enacted its ordinances. In Germany the Craft Gilds 
were governed the same as in England, but the government did 
not degenerate into such an oligarchy as in England, because the 
collective body of Gild-members elected governors. Special laws and 
organisations had become necessary for the workmen, owing to the 
increasing antagonism between masters and workmen, One of the 
most important of these organisations was in connection with the 
travelling journeyman. It was a difficult task, living in a large 
town in a foreign land, with a scanty supply of cash, and in 
Germany special fraternities were formed which bear a close resem- 
blance to our present Trade Unions. 

Power of Fraternities.—Interesting, too, in regard to modern 
Trade Unions was the Craft Gild practice of punishment by Schelten 
—reviling. This reviling was the most severe punishment the Gild 
could inflict on refractory members. For most silly reasons were 
masters and journeymen reviled—touching a dead dog or killing a 
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cat. Every Gild and journeymen’s fraternity kept a “ black list” ; 
in this the names of the reviled were entered, so that the warning 
spread throughout the whole country. That the power of the 
journeymen’s organisation was as great as our present Trade Unions 
is shown by the contest between the Chapter of the Cathedral at 
Megdeburg and the journeymen smiths of that city in the year 
1600 ; the journeymen impelled it to carry out their wishes, by 
threatening to leave the workshops and stop the master’s hammer, 
and the Chapter had to pay in addition a fine of 100 thalers. When 
the Gild omitted to punish a master who had infringed any of the 
trade customs of the journeymen, they struck work. Such occur- 
rences took place at Mayence, Wurzburg, and Augsburg. The 
most famous was that of the Augsburg, 1726, and was the cause of 
the Imperial decree of 1731. Further tumults on the part of the 
journeymen led at last to the suppression of the fraternities. Except 
in France, none of these outbreaks arose from disputes about 
wages, nor do we find a trace of opposition against the prevailing 
trade system, as we see at present between our Trade Unionists 
and their employers. 

But while in Germany and.France the working class was 
completely organised and governed under the superintendence of 
the masters, such was not the case in England. We read of 
repeated insurrections of the apprentices, one in 1317, another in 
1356, against the foreign tradespeople who for the sake of religion 
had sought refuge in England, and in 1642 it gave rise to a petition 
from the apprentices to Parliament for measures against the 
strangers, and these were done independent of their masters. They 
must have formed themselves into brotherhoods somewhat similar to 
the fraternities abroad, for Stowe mentions the rising of the London 
apprentices “ when some of the brotherhood have been unjustly, as 
they pretended, cast into prison and punished.” In the seventeenth 
century they expressed themselves as a body on religious and 
political matters, especially when Cromwell abolished the feasts of 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and other festivals called 
holy-days. 

Fall of Craft Gilds——The Craft Gilds maintained still a number 
of regulations which protected the working men, but they had 
deteriorated into societies for the investment of capital, and as their 
dividends depended entirely on the exclusion of competition, the 
spirit of gain led them to restrictions which were oppressive to the 
public. It is surprising that the workmen, whose position had so 
much deteriorated by the degeneration of the Craft Gilds, did not 
unite and overthrow their dominion, as the Craft Gild had done the 
Merchant Gild, but instead they attempted to reform, not abolish, 
and they were not powerful enough for the work of reformation, 
The overthrow of the Craft Gilds came through the rise of large 
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capital, and its investment in manufacture. Handicrafts, and the 
corporations with them, lost continually in importance, and made 
themselves hated and despised in their endeavour to arrest the 
natural progress of events. In France the people swept them away 
on August 4, 1789; in Germany several bureaucratic enactments 
weakened them, until the last remnants were destroyed by the North 
German Industrial Code of 1869; and in England they disappeared 
before the newly rising great industry. But in England there grew 
up successors to the old Gilds. 

The Trade Unions the Defence of the Working Men against the 
Great Capitalists —The first actual use of the term Trade Unions we 
do not meet with until 1830, when the leading articles of the news- 
papers refer to some great ‘‘ Power of Darkness” described as 
“Trades Union.” Upto then, after the failure of the Craft Gilds, 
there had been institutions, trade clubs, trade societies, unions, and 
union societies. Also there was then, as there has been repeatedly 
since, an Old and a New Unionism, and the ‘“‘ Trades Union ” repre- 
sented the New, and the Trade Union, as we call it, the Old. A Trade 
Union is the combination of the members of one trade; a Trades 
Union is a combination of different ones. The bugbear of the Zimes 
in 1830 was the complete union of all the workers in the country 
in a single national Trades Union. From 1829 to 1842 the history 
of the Trade Unions is one of struggle and revolt, a continuation 
of the persecution and continuous repression that forms the history 
of the Trade Union movement prior to 1824. The first twenty 
years of the nineteenth century were a continuous legal struggle of 
Trade- Unionists, as rebels and revolutionists, and the repeal of the 
Combination laws having proved the futility of combination, the 
working man turned to the larger aims of the Radical and Socialistic 
agitators of the time, and with which, from 1839 to 1848, the Trade 
Union movement became involved. The rapid advance in the use 
of spinning machinery and the enterprise of Lancashire mill-owners 
were at the date of the repeal of the Combination laws shifting 
the centre of the trade from Glasgow to Manchester, and the Lanca- 
shire cotton-spinners took the lead in trade matters. The failure 
of a six months’ strike in 1829 at Hyde, near Manchester, taught 
the Trade Unionists that no single Union could stand against a com- 
bination of employers, and the spinners’ societies sent delegates to a 
conference at Ramsay, 1829, which lasted a week. John Doberty 
became the secretary and leader of the Grand General Union of the 
United Kingdom ; it was subject to an annual delegate meeting 
and three national committees, and included all male spinners and 
“piecers.” With Doherty were associated Foster and Patrick McGowan. 
John Doherty appears to have been a man of wide information, 
great natural shrewdness, and far-reaching aims, as his articles in 
the Voice of the People and the Poor Man’s Advocate prove. Doherty 
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resigned his position as Secretary to the Cotton Spinners’ Federa- 
tion during the epinners’ strike at Ashton-under-Lyne, and started 
the new, ambitious scheme of a national association, not of one 
trade alone, but of all classes of wage-earners. At his instigation 
a meeting of delegates from twenty organised trades was held in 
Manchester, 1830, which ended in the formation of the National 
Association for the Protection of Labour, but not to strike for 
advances, From the reports published in the Voice of the People 
we gather that the first important action of the Association was in 
connection with the great strike of cotton-spinners at Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and here we have the first formidable idea of the Trades 
Union. Newspapers excited the alarm of employers, roused the 
attention of the middle class, and compelled the attention of 
Government, but towards the end of the year we hear no more of 
the National Association for the Protection of Labour, as far 
as Manchester is concerned, or of Doherty’s ambitious projects 
concerning it. 

Builders’ Union.—The most important association was the 
Builders’ Union, or General Trades Union; it consisted of seven 
building trades. During 1832 it rapidly spread through Lancashire 
and the Midland towns, and, in dictatorial terms, it demanded a 
uniform rate of wages for cach class of operatives, a limitation of 
apprentices, the prohibition of machinery and piece-work, and a 
claim to be paid wages for any time they were on strike to enforce 
their ends. This language exasperated the employers, and at a 
meeting held in June 1833, they decided to refuse all the men’s 
demands, and henceforth to engage no man unless he was prepared 
to sign a renunciation of the Trade Union, and the employers formed 
themselves into a manufacturers’ bond. The effects of this was to in- 
crease the activity and rapid growth of the Builders’ Union: the men 
indignantly refused to abandon the society. Nothing in the annals of 
Trade Unionism approached the rapidity of growth that ensued ; one 
reads of the Leeds Clothiers’ Union, the Cotton Spinners’ and Plough- 
men Unions, Shearmen. Two delegates who went to Hull enrolled one 
thousand men of various trades in one evening. Whether the Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union, as it was now called, was respon- 
sible for the “Female Gardiners ” and ‘‘ Ancient Virgins,” who distin- 
guished themselves in a riotous demand for an eight hours’ day at 
Oldham, is not clear. How the business of this colossal federation 
was managed we do not know ; but that the costs of the continual 
conflicts was immense is certain: the worst being when it had 
the support at Derby of fifteen hundred men, women, and children 
who had been locked out by their employers for refusing to abandon 
the Union—it ended in the triumph of the employers. 

Shortly after this the Grand National found itself in conflict 
with the law—strange to say, not in the mercantile districts, but the 
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agricultural ones, where the labourers had been oppressed by the 
combinations of the farmers, and the Corn laws, and had formed 
the Union. The conviction of six Dorchester labourers in 1834 for 
the mere act of administering an oath, and a sentence of seven 
years’ transportation, came like a thunderbolt on the Trade Union 
world. The king and Government had become alarmed, and this 
perversion of law was, in the opinion of Lord Melbourne, just and 
right. But the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union had a 
wider influence than Government expected, and for the next year 
incessant conflicts took place: the Chartist movement played the 
most important part until 1848. The Grand National gradually 
sank, and we find, in the Trade Union records of 1847-48, vigorous 
resistance being made to any movement of the old ideals. Cobden 
and Bright had risen to be the leaders of the working class, and 
the revolutionary period of Trade Unionism was ended. 

Benefit of Education—There was also another reason for the 
cessation of the revolutionary spirit among the working classes 
beside the Anti-Corn League, and the general progress of Free 
Trade, and to that we must give the credit to such popular 
educationists as Lord Brougham and Charles Knight, who propa- 
gated useful knowledge to all members of mechanics’ institutes and 
readers of the Penny Magazine. Ignorance is the worst foe to 
freedom, leading to anarchy and unlicensed liberty ; the rising of 
workmen, peasants, under the influence of one or more turbulous 
Jeaders is about as useless as the opening of a kennel-door to 
hounds without a huntsman, or whippers-in. ‘True, the instinct of 
the hounds is freedom; so is the thought of the uneducated man, 
and to attain it he cares not what havoc is wrought, what crimes 
committed. To bring about a successful revolution, not only must 
the leaders know clearly what they want, but how to carry it on 
when they get it, and although the amalgamations of the masses 
with them is a great object, it is still more important that 
individually there should be understanding. So in the history of 
Trade Unionism, as men learnt to read and think, although the 
objects they strove for were the same as in the past, the spirit was 
more clear; hence,the power brought to bear was stronger, and 
compelled the Government to consider them as a source of power 
not to be disregarded, and therefore we see the next generations of 
Trade Unionists, after the lesson they had learnt in the failure of 
their hopes of 1829-42, laying aside all projects of social revolution, 
and setting themselves resolutely to resist the legal and industrial 
oppressions from which they suffered by organisations which have 
become an intregral part of the structure of a modern industrial 
state; and the success which followed was largely due to the spread 
of education among the people. So thoroughly was this understood 
that in 1850, in the Flint Glass Makers’ Magazine, we find it 
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enjoining its readers to “get knowledge, and in getting knowledge 
you get power. Let us earnestly advise you to educate; get 
intelligence instead of alcohol, it is sweeter and more lasting.” 

Growing Power.—It would take too long in this essay to relate 
the gradual but ever growing power of Trade Unionism from 1843, 
but especially from 1850. Industrial expansion was for many 
years greater and steadier, and during these years of prosperity 
Trade Unionism gained in financial strength, had a trained staff of 
salaried officers, and a permanence of membership hitherto unknown. 
The difficulties they had to contend against were great, for, as 
Roberts, an able solicitor with strong sympathies, wrote to the 
Flint Glass Manufacturer : 


‘It is exceedingly difficult to induce members of the class opposed to 
you to take this view of things; they listen to your opponents, not only 
often, but cheerfully, so they know more fully the case against you than 
in your favour. To you they listen too. 1n the one case you observe the 
hearty smile of goodwill; in the other, the derisive sneer. Then there 
is the knowledge of your overwhelming power when acting unitedly, 
and this begets naturally a corresponding desire to resist you at all 
hazards.” 


It was the old spirit of antagonism between the governing and the 
governed, the animal instinct in man when in power to crush and 
destroy. 

It is difficult in these days, when to a certain extent there is 
equality in justice, to understand the flagrant injustice in the past ; 
an employer who broke a contract of service was only liable to be 
sued for damages; the workman who broke his contract of service 
was liable to be proceeded against for a criminal offence and punished 
by three months’ imprisonment. A master could call his servant as 
a witness in his own favour, but the servant prosecuted by his 
master could give no evidence on his own behalf, and it was in the 
power of a single Justice of Peace to issue a warrant for the arrest 
of a workman and hale him to prison—and from the decision of the 
Justice there was no appeal. In 1863 Alexander Campbell brought 
the Master and Servant Law under the notice of the Glasgow Trades 
Council, and in 1867 Lord Elcho (now Earl of Wemyss) succeeded 
in carrying through Parliament a Bill which remedied the grossest 
injustice of law. This was the first positive success of the Trade 
Unions in the legislative field. The sufferings of the women and 
children under a ten-hour-day work among the factories in Lanca- 
shire were great, and yet it was not until 1873 that the Govern- 
ment was prevailed upon to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the working of the Factory Acts. In the next Parliamentary 
programme a factory nine-hour Bill for women and children was 
incorporated, and from henceforth detailed amendments of the 
Factory Acts and increased efficiency in the administration became 
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a standing programme in the official Trade Union. Looking on the 
oppression that existed among the various working classes and the 
difference in their positions at the present day, much as one may 
find to condemn in the mode adopted by the various Trade Unions, 
one can but remember with admiration and affection the pioneers of 
the great movement. Place William Allan, Applegarth, Robert 
Owen, Odger, Guile, Coulson, who by their high personal rectitude 
and exceptional business capacity did much to gain the respect of 
the old traducers of Trade Unionism, and by the amalgamating of 
the various Unions led up to whole series of political agitation, the 
Franchise, the amendment of the Master and Servant Law, the new 
Miners’ Regulation Acts, National Education, and finally for the 
full legislature of Trade Unions themselves, No precise census of 
Trade Unionists exists, but at the end of 1892 the membership 
exceeded 1,500,000—about 4 per cent. of the population ; of these 
some 80,000 are women. 

But great as have been the advantages gained for the working 
classes by Trade Unions, there have also been disadvantages, 
particularly in latter years; and to a great extent instead of increasing 
the commercial interest of the country, they have retrograded it. 
Industries that used to be pre-eminent have had to take second 
place, and this largely through the Socialistic spirit among the 
leaders of our present Trade Unions. The policy of the Socialist 
labour leader of the present day is “ to go easy,” or, as it is more 
properly called, “‘ restricting the output ” ; instead of demanding that 
every man should put out his best power in his work, they have 
decreed that they must work in such a way as that they make it 
necessary for others to be employed. The general adoption of the 
eight hours’ system was to bring in a certain proportion of the 
unemployed, and if there were too many left, the eight hours’ system 
was to be followed by a six hours’ system or even a shorter term, so 
that all could take things easy and do as little work as possible. 
That such “ restriction ” of individual energy has sent up the cost 
of production, that it has endangered our industries and driven 
trade out of our country, is not now a matter of conjecture, but of 
certainty. Investigation has shown that apart from‘militant Trade 
Unionism and the inroads of foreign competition, a serious crisis 
has come upon the world of labour, and except where a determined 
stand has been made by employers, injury is being done to our 
industries through the adoption of ideas started by Socialist 
teachers, ‘ 

There are still in existence Trade Unions of the old school who 
have taken no part in the tactics of the newer Unions; but they 
have been pushed into the background by the Socialist leaders of 
the newer branches ; their theories suited the natural inclinations to 
indolence among the working classes, and also, to a certain extent, 
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the feeling of consideration, which is strong among the working 
class, to share their work with others. It is most important that the 
destructive Socialist propaganda now in force should be met by a 
strong anti-Socialist league, so as to preserve Trade Unionism in its 
past powers for good, and restore England again to the leading 
position she had in her manufactories and industries, The very 
best men in trade should come forward more actively in the manage- 
ment of Trade Unions. The London County Council and other 
municipal bodies must cease playing in to the hands of the Trade 
Union workers, who fix a standard by which it is impossible to place 
trade on a satisfactory footing. Every worker employed should be 
made to understand by his employer that the best work is required 
of him, not his worst; that individually, however comparatively 
small his work may seem, by its being well done he is not only 
helping himself, but advancing his country’s welfare. Competition 
is great ; and where only eight hours will be given, probably the 
last two done indifferently, and that only on about four days, how 
can England compete with foreign rivals working ten hours and 
regularly ? 

The Flint Glass Trade, once a thriving British industry, is now 
almost extinct. Twenty-five years ago there were about fifty flint- 
glass manofactories in full work in this country; to-day it would 
be difficult to find twenty, and the output is not more than half 
what it formerly was, and the cause of this failure has been the 
action of Trade Unionism. The men were to fix the amount of work 
to. be done in a six-hour turn; in the case of a new design the 
master had to ask his own men how many they will consent to 
produce in a turn—the men’s tendency was to get as low a number as 
possible, the employer to get as high a number as he could ; but he was 
in the hands of his men, and the result inevitably was that the amount 
of work fixed could be got through in four hours, the men going home, 
although paid for six hours. On one occasion when an employer 
called his men together, and showed them how trade was being lost to 
the country, and prevailed on them to increase their work done in the 
six-hour turn, a prominent official wrote to the employer that, as he 
had not been consulted, the old number must be adhered to or all the 
men would be withdrawn. An employer was not allowed to choose 
his own workmen or take in apprentices, the manufactories had to 
be closed, the manufacturer ruined by his own workmen, and, in 
consequence, the importation of foreign-made flint glass has been 
advancing. Nine-tenths of the flint glass now sold comes from 
abroad, and while our factories are reduced to a score, those in 
Germany and Austria can be counted by the hundred, 

From trades of the most varied description the same story comes, 
Thirty years ago a bricklayer would lay his 1000 bricks a day, but 
the law now in force declares that a bricklayer engaged even on 
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plain work must not lay more than 400, and, in the case of public 
buildings, especially the L.0.0. and L.8.B.,, the limit is considerably 
leas, Had there been any decrease in wages in the building trade, 
there might be an excuse for the adoption of this ‘go easy” 
method ; but wages are higher. Except a master builder employs 
only non-Union labour, he is absolutely at the mercy of his men, who 
will leave him at the smallest complaint. In consequence an 
enormous trade has developed with Sweden. Another cause of 
stagnation is the great prejudice against labour-saving machinery. 
Competition from abroad is becoming more and more active, and, 
unless the system of restriction to mechanical improvement is done 
away with, our iron-work trade must fall far behind other 
countries, and all the trades in which machinery is involved. 
The Penrhyn Slate Quarry strike, 1908, in which the main issue 
was whether the real control of the quarry was in the hands of 
Lord Penrhyn or the Trade Union leaders, cost the district the sam 
of £364,000 in wages alone; and the consequence to the country 
has been that the importation of slates, which was almost nil before 
the strike, is now 31,581 tons, and it is feared the slate trade of 
North Wales has been permanently injured. Before a strike is 
determined upon, it would be well for masters and men to consider 
not only themselves, but the consequences involved to the welfare of 
their country. 

Trade prospects are dismal, and even if Mr. Chamberlain succeeds 
in passing his fiscal tariff Bill, it will not alter the condition of 
British industry and British-commerce. | The improvement lies 
in the hands of the workers themselves, of the Trade Unions 
and the Board of Trade. The latter has proved itself inefficient. 
Among employers and managers there is reluctance to entrast to it 
the settlement of labour troubles. It needs to be reconstructed on 
@ more impartial and practical basis. Trade Unionists should have 
a higher interest than the mere cavilling over abuses—that of 
their country ; should realise that its prosperity and greatness rests 
not only in its navy and its army, but in its wealth and its 
commercial enterprise. Children should be trained early to work at 
atrade, educated so that the work undertaken is equal, if not superior, 
to that of other nations. The wealth of Trade Unions should not 
be wasted in supporting strikes, but in the encouragement of those 
whose industry and capabilities have helped to make their country 
the most prominent, and instead of telling them to “ go easy,” bid 
them work well, to hold before them as a reward an easy old age. 
There should be rest for the aged, encouragement for the young ; and 
not money, time, and the country’s prosperity wasted in futile 
quarrels and strikes. 

- D. Wright BIDDULPH. 
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PIONEERS! O PIONEERS! 


“We take up the task eternal, and the burden, 
and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! ’’ 


WITHIN the last few days we have learned of the departure from 
this earthly life of perhaps the grandest of the nineteenth century 
Pioneers, brave, earnest, constant-hearted Susan B, Anthony, who 
has left a glorious memory enshrined in many hearts, as a constant 
stimulus to noble action. One by one pass from our midst those 
who inititated the woman movement of that century, and, under 
difficulties and opposition scarcely credible to the women of to-day, 
brought it to its present standpoint. 

Of one of these, little known to the outside world, but as true 
of soul, as fervent in spirit, as earnest in action as our beloved 
Susan Anthony herself, I write to-day, this pioneer being not a 
woman, but a man. Ben Elmy, known to many friends as a 
writer under the nom de plume of “ Ellis Ethelmer,” was born on 
March 15, 1888, in Rochdale, though a member of an old Saffolk 
family, being indeed the direct lineal descendant and representative 
in the male line of Lady Jane Grey’s “ gentle Mr. Elmer.” 

His parents removing first to Preston, and then to London, he 
received most of his early education in the latter place. He was a 
born teacher, and proved himself such not only as an assistant 
master at the Chorlton High School, and later as a private tutor, 
bat also in his later lectures to working men, and classes for them, 
in that town of Congleton with which he was associated for the 
last thirty-seven years of his life. 

In 1869 he commenced his business life as a silk crape manu- 
facturer, an industry from which he withdrew in 1888. His 
experience as a manufacturer made him one of the earliest 
supporters of the “ fiscal policy” now advocated by Mr. Chamberlain, 
but known in the ‘eighties as “ Fair Trade,” and from 1884 to 1889 
he was a constant contributor to the columns of the Fair Trade 
journal. But his strong social instincts and large human sympathies 
drove him steadily forward in the direction of the most advanced 
Socialism, and he realised as fully and keenly as do the leaders of 
the Independent Labour Party of to-day that neither Free Trade 
nor Fair Trade alone could solve our social problems, or assure the 
wellbeing of humanity. He further saw most clearly that no just 
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Socialism could be built upon the existing legal, social, and political 
subjection of women; so that to his mind, for the greater part of 
his life, the woman question and the social question were but 
two aspects of the same question, each for ever insoluble 
without the just solution of the other. And as he held that no 
such solution could be arrived at without the active co-operation 
in thought and deed of free, earnest, thoughtful womanhood, 
it was but natural that he should devote himself primarily to 
the cause of justice to womanhood, as the first thing to be achieved 
in the interest of humanity itself, of the present and of the future. 

In this spirit it was that he wrote, under the nom de plume of 
“ Ellis Ethelmer,” his several booklets dealing with the woman and 
the sex question— Woman Free, The Human Flower, Baby Buds, 
Life to Woman, and Phases of Love. His conviction that 
women would too naturally distrust books on such subjects 
written avowedly by a man led to his adoption of this nom de plume, 
which was merely the conjunction of the maiden-name of the 
mother he so dearly loved and of the older form of his paternal 
family name. ‘The precaution was fully justified by the result, for 
valuable confidential communicatious were received from many 
women, and from some men, whilst other men were amusing in 
their scornful attitude towards a writer whom they insisted on 
assuming to be a woman. 

It remains, nevertheless, a manifest truth that the truest and 
noblest manhood possesses somewhat of the feminine fibre, and that 
the highest womanhood includes likewise a touch of the masculine. 

Under his paternal name, Mr. Elmy contributed various articles 
to the WESTMINSTER REVIEW ard other periodicals. 

It might have been his proud boast, with Mr. Henley, 


“ In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced, nor cried aloud. 
Beneath the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but not bowed,” 


for half his later life was spent in physical weakness, comparative 
poverty, and repeated disappointments, but illuminated and inspired 
by an infinite hope for the fature of humanity. His feeling was that 
of Richard Jefferies, when he wrote: 


“‘ My hope becomes as broad as the horizon afar, reiterated by every 
leaf, sung on every bough, reflected in the gleam of every flower. There 
is so much for us yet to come, so much to be gathered and enjoyed. Not 
for you or me now, but for our race, who will ultimately use this magical 
secret for their happiness. Earth holds secrets enough to give them the 
life of the fabled immortals. My heart is fixed firm and stable in the 
belief that ultimately the sunshine and the summer, the flowers and the 
azure sky, shall become, as it were, interwoven into man’s existence. He 
shall take from all their beauty and enjoy their glory.”! 


1 The Pageant of Summer. 
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Whilst his permanent faith was that of Robert Browning : 


“ All that we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power, 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour.” 


Perhaps the last month of his life, though he suffered much from 
pain and physical exhaustion, was the brightest and happiest he 
had ever known, for he rejoiced greatly in that glorious uprising of 
labour and of womanhood which he had scarcely dared to hope to 
see in his lifetime, and he overflowed with love and tenderness for 
the dear ones with him. 

And thus, in the early morning of March 3, with his two dearest 
on earth by his side, he passed hence, without fear, and with an 
infinite hope. 

The faith in which he lived, loved, and worked was beautifully 
expressed by himself in the booklet, Phases of Love, which he wrote 
in 1895, immediately upon his recovery from an illness which had 
well-nigh proved fatal : 


“Thus in the capacity of man lies the attainment of conditions which 
every one of us, this very now, can help to prepare and ensure for a 
possession and birthright to our near successors; conditions of equal 
service, equal bliss, in which each human existence is of conscious useful 
avail to itself and to its kind, and each soul may learn and know and 
enhance the marvel of fellow man, fellow animal, fellow plant—of all life 
and force and being, active or (to our present duller senses) quiescent ; 
the beauty of form and colour and landscape ; the glory of earth and sea 
and sky and starry heavens ; conditions of psychic advancement and attri- 
bute, wherein to man, their ever fuller agent and participant, even the 
temporal human life—this portal to untold wider flights—shall be as a 
sublime blending, a threefold symphony, of music, of light, of Love.” 


“Take up now the task eternal, and the burden, and the lesson, 
Pioneers ! O Pioneers!” 


IGNoTA. 
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RELIGIOUS REVIVALS AND SOCIAL 
EVOLUTION. 


TE recent revival in Wales and similar demonstrations at other 
times are amongst the most interesting and instructive phenomena 
of modern social life. They have been regarded by many as purely 
religious in origin ; and they have been welcomed as manifestations 
of the Divine Spirit, as special interventions of Providence, and, 
generally, as instances of the direct interference of the Almighty in 
human affairs. On the other hand, those who have not been able 
to accept this explanation have, in default of a better, contented 
themselves with the general statement that revivalists are merely 
the victims of religious mania, suffering from a mental aberration 
of a more or less temporary character. 

Both these positions are but confessions of ignorance. The former 
endeavours to explain one mystery by another ; and that particular 
explanation has the incidental disadvantage of placing its supporters 
between the horns of a religious dilemma. The latter is merely 
dictated by impatient contempt; and is an admission of ignorance 
couched in offensive terms. Yet these revivals are facts. They 
come with volcanic suddenness, ‘Their career is marked by a con- 
siderable disturbance of the ordinary course of life of large numbers 
of people. They subside in due course, leaving little appreciable 
trace, or at least none at all commensurate with the striking natare 
of the event itself. 

‘hey are, in a sense, the comets of our social system; and the 
attitude generally adopted towards them is very similar to that 
adopted towards those remarkable physical phenomena in more 
ignorant times. The comet came suddenly from the unknown, It 
passed in flaming course across the heavens, and, after a short and 
terrifying career, disappeared again into the unknown whence it had 
so mysteriously emerged. In the common opinion of early times 
the comet had no connection with the permanent material 
universe. It was regarded as an omen, as a portent sent directly 
by the gods to warn men of some great and impending event. 
Knowledge has dissipated that belief; and we now recognise 
comets as natural objects, governed by tnose laws to which the 
whole material universe conforms. In the same way religious 
revivals are looked upon as isolated and independent events, coming 
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direct from the unknown, portentous of some great crisis in the 
religious affairs of mankind. Time, no doubt, will teach us that 
they, too, are but natural phenomena, having their own place in the 
social evolution of a people, and due solely to the operation of those 
great forces to which the social system owes its existence. Never- 
theless, just as comets give to the astronomer special opportunities 
of inquiring into the general laws which lie behind physical 
phenomena, and of checking the conclusions at which he has already 
arrived ; so do these revivals afford to the student of human affairs 
material with which to revise or to complement his knowledge of 
those forces to which social evolution is due. 

There will be found to exist a singular analogy between the 
physical and social worlds. In the former we observe two great 
laws—that under which a moving body tends to continue in a con- 
stant direction, and that under which all material bodies tend to 
draw together. To the operation of these two laws is due the 
stability of the solar system ; and the suspension of either would 
lead to its immediate destruction. In the same way the social 
system owes its stability to the operation of two great forces—that 
of individualism or independent motion, and that of socialism (in 
its widest sense), which tends to draw the units of the society 
together. The destruction of either of these two forces, or a con- 
siderable disturbance of their relative strength at any period, would 
likewise lead to a catastrophe: either the total dissolution of the 
society on the one hand, or, on the other, the frenzy and 
extravagance of mutual intercourse of which revivals give some 
slight indication. It will, therefore, be interesting to inquire into 
the nature of these two forces. By tracing their action in the 
past we may perhaps, in some measure, forecast their effect in 
the future. 

Haman beings are living organisms. As such they are subject 
to the great natural law of self-preservation. The primary instinct 
of every living thing is to maintain its existence. Man shares that 
instinct with the rest of the animate world. The preservation of 
his own existence is the most powerful claim that nature makes upon 
him. In the remote past, during the early ages of the race, that 
instinct stood practically alone as the director of his actions. In 
short, he is by nature individualistic, as is every other living thing. 

The primal form of this individualist force is the natural demand 
for food. In most forms of life, in all probably except in the case 
of civilised or social man, the existence of the organism is mainly 
passed in the search for food. If we omit the natural instinct of 
reproduction (itself a form of self-preservation), it might be said that 
the whole activities of the organism are directed by this elementary 
need. Hunger, the root of individualist action, is the most powerful 
of all forces in the animate world. Where the supply of food falls 
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short of the demands upon it, many organisms must be sacrificed in 
the struggle the necessity provokes. The general tendency of the 
demand, for food to outrun the supply has made this struggle for 
existence a normal condition, and, as a result, the mutual antagonism 
of living things is a constant force, more or less active, according to 
the needs of the individual. In the case of the sub-human world, 
the imperative demand is practically confined to the fundamental 
necessity of continued existence—food ; and the same could no doubt 
be said of the ancestors of the human race before they had emerged 
from the purely animal condition. 

The faculty of imagination and the capacity of thought—in 
other words, the intelligence—which, in degree, distinguish man 
from the rest of the animal world, led, under the spur of nature's 
demands, to the aggregation of human beings in primitive societies 
ata time when human wants were still mainly confined to mere food 
and shelter. Civilisation is largely measured by the productive and 
defensive powers of a community ; and this early step in civilisation 
resulted in a temporary increase in the relative supply of food, greater 
uniformity in its distribution, and greater security from external 
dangers. The latent antagonism of living organisms was conse- 
quently not called into activity between members of the community 
under normal circumstances. Pressure of population on food led 
first to struggles between different communities for those quarters 
where food was most easily obtainable. Real deficiency within the 
limits of the community itself, instead of bringing about an inter- 
necine struggle, led generally to a division of the society, part seeking 
subsistence in other places. Actual famine, a deficiency that could 
not be corrected by such division, brought again into activity that 
latent individualism between the separate members, to the destruction 
of the weaker. 

The slow advance of civilisation, with its increase in the productive 
power of the individual, introduced an important element into the 
primitive community. As it became possible for a portion of the 
members to produce sufficient food for the whole, the stronger took 
a share of the produce of the labour of the weaker as the easiest way 
of supplying their own necessities. The energies of the former, 
being no longer taken up in the acquisition of food, sought an outlet 
in other directions ; and in this way various secondary wants came 
into existence, as distinguished from the primary wants of food and 
shelter common to the whole community. These secondary wants 
consisted of certain personal gratifications. Of these some, such as 
the chase, would be in their nature exclusive; that is, the supply of 
the appropriate object would be limited. Where competition existed 
for these restricted means of personal enjoyment, they provided 
further stimulus to the individualistic instinct. Other of these 
secondary wants found their source in the gregarious inclinations of 
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man. The individual who had the power surrounded himself with 
others dependent on him, and derived a certain pleasure from their 
companionship. 

These secondary wants, with use, became imperative. They 
could be gratified only at the expense of other members of the 
community ; and the stronger strove more and more to supply 
them at whatever cost to other individuals. The length to which 
he proceeded depended partly on his strength, on his power to 
enforce his demands, and partly on the possibility that undue 
demands would destroy the community itself and with it the whole 
power of gratifying his desires. It may be noted that individualism 
alone rendered possible the condition in which one man, or a small 
class, dominated and lived upon the rest of the community. The 
concern of each for his own existence drove him to submit to the 
more powerful; while the absence of any strong social instinct in 
the people prevented them from combining to resist the demands 
made upon them. 

We have now reached a “higher ” stage of civilisation; and the 
most significant fact heretis that, with this “‘ higher ” stage of civilisa- 
tion, individualism has become an active force between members of 
the same commnnity in normal circumstances; and that with 
greater powers of production there has come into existence a non- 
producing class with a tendency to confine the producers to the 
barest necessities of life. The distinction between producers and 
uon-producers, at first necessarily small where the surplus produce 
of the individual was small, increased rapidly with the civilisation 
and the numbers of the society. Where originally there may have 
been one non-producer with a circle of dependents, there sprang 
up a class of non-producers. This further “ advance ” in civilisation 
had two important effects. It strengthened the hands of the non- 
producers in holding the workers in subjection, enabled them to 
devote their energies in a greater degree to the gratification of 
personal desires, and marked more sharply the cleavage between 
the two classes. Moreover, it extended the limits of secondary 
wants. As the non-prodacers’ surplus in an increasingly pro- 
ductive society grew in amount, these secondary wants increased 
with the means of gratifying them. The gregarious instinct which 
drove men to seek the society of their fellows and consequently 
urged them to display those qualities which would attract others 
to them had its own serious influence on the non-producing class. 
They had more time in which to indulge that instinct. They 
sought to draw others to them by an extravagant display of all 
those objects to which the secondary wants were directed. As this 
could only be limited by the means at their disposal, the over-class 
were driven to extract the utmost possible from the labouring wnder- 
class. 
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The growing civilisation had therefore this result. It further 
crushed the mass of the producers. It widened the gulf between 
them andthe idle rich. It led to an ever-growing extravagance in 
the latter, with the consequence that their demands tended con- 
stantly to outstrip the abilities of the workers to satisfy them. 
The individualistic attitude of the rich towards the poor was 
intensified. They ceased to regard them as fellow-creatures; and 
came to look upon them merely as machines for the gratification of 
their own. desires. Civilisation had reached the age of classes. 

As the society increased in numbers and its organisation grew 
more complex, it became impossible for the over-class to directly 
supervise the under-class of workers. They solved the difficulty by 
taking possession of all the natural sources of production, and 
allowed members of the under-class to utilise them on certain 
agreed conditions. The abler, the more aggressive, the more 
actively individualistic of the under-class took the opportunity thus 
afforded them. They became employers of labour, lifted themselves 
out of the ranks of the under-class, and formed the middle-class, to 
all intents and purposes agents of the over-class in the exploiting 
of the workers. The over-class thus found its chief support in the 
ablest and, generally speaking, the most unscrupulous of the 
workers. In their turn the middle class experienced secondary 
wants ; and in their turn too were driven by the insatiable nature 
of those demands to bleed the under-class to the utmost that 
circumstances permitted. 

Thus we find advancing civilisation increased the weight upon the 
worker, pressing him constantly against the border of bare subsist- 
ence. It tended to produce as a normal condition the deficiency 
which, as an abnormal condition, provoked antagonistic individualism 
among the members of the primitive society. A moderately 
advanced stage of civilisation may be distinguished from one of pure 
barbarism, or, rather, pure animalism, by the fact that, whereas in 
the latter the mutual antagonism born of the individualist instinct 
lies latent except where the primary wants are concerned, in the 
former it permeates all classes as a constant and active force, and 
is, indeed, by some philosophers applauded as the crowning virtue 
of civilised society itself. 

The whole of these phenomena can be found in the circumstances 
of modern life. In our own stage of civilisation individualism 
reaches probably its highest point. It has largely ceased to be an 
active feeling, and has become for the most part a persistent habit. 
In most of the affairs of modern life, the individual strives for his 
own personal ends with the utmost disregard of the welfare of his 
fellows. The business man destroys his competitor, and regards 
the action as perfectly natural, as necessary, in fact, to the progress 
of the race. The most significant fact, perhaps, is this, that he 
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does not hate the one he attacks. His relations with him are the 
normal relations of the age; and he crushes him into the gutter 
and leaves him there with the completest indifference. The woman 
of fashion decks herself in gaudy robes, quite unmindful of the 
misery and tears of the many unhappy wretches who have helped 
to produce it. The agony and death of a fellow creature leave most 
others quite unmoved. The greatest tragedies serve to make the 
newspapers interesting—and that is all. 

This is the triumph of the individualistic spirit. Its fruits would, 
however, be far worse were it not that the social instinct is eon- 
stantly in operation, tending steadily to tone down the harshness of 
the other, bringing sympathy to take the edge from greed, and as 
the under-class gains power, compelling the introduction of changes 
in the society calculated to ameliorate the lot of the lowest. This 
social force is still relatively weak, weaker from the fact that indi- 
vidualism—the active instinct of self—has become a habit, and so 
to some extent has grown into the very nature of man. Never- 
theless, as the power of the former depends upon the intelligence, 
the imagination, of the under-class, while the latter draws its 
strength from unsatisfied wants, the rapid growth of education and 
the steady increase in man’s powers of production must, in course 
of time, seriously modify the relative strength of these forces with 
the most far-reaching influence on the whole fabric of society. It 
is necessary, therefore, to trace the growth of the social instinct, 
and to learn what part it plays in modern social life. 

It has been said that man is a gregarious animal. He seeks the 
society of his fellows, and finds pleasure in associating with them. 
There is no reason to suppose that this has characterised him from 
the beginning of his existence. His remote ancestors were in all 
probability unsocial, solitary animals. This habit of association in 
its most primitive form arose from the necessities of mutual defence. 
In the animal world at the present time it still rests mainly on that. 
It was a phase of individualism in communities. The social instinct 
in man to-day sprang from that unpromising field, but it has 
developed into something peculiar to the human race. The faculty 
of reason—the power of thought and imagination—has endowed 
man with sympathy, 7.c., with the capacity of feeling the joy or 
grief of another, although the immediate cause of such emotion is 
altogether remote from himself. This power of sympathy has not 
only enabled man to increase his own pleasure by associating with 
his fellows and sharing their pleasures. It has in its more mature 
form led him even to identify the welfare of others with his own ; 
so much s0, that at times his individualistic instinct springs into 
activity, not to ward danger from himself, but from some other. 
This is the secret of the power of self-sacrifice for others, which is 
peculiar to rational man. It is the fine fruit of the tree whose seed 
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was planted in the soil of pure individualism many ages ago. Its 
evolution may be traced by examining it at different periods of its 
growth. 

Let us return to the primitive community where the primary 
wants of existence could only be obtained by the efforts of every 
member of the society. In such a stage, where the capacity of 
production was so limited and civilisation so little advanced, the 
power of thought and imagination could have been but little de- 
veloped ; and consequently the social instinct, so largely dependent 
on that faculty, had little strength. We thus find this suggestive 
condition, that in such a primitive society individualism had not 
brought its blight into the community to any appreciable extent ; 
nor had its antidote, the social instinct, acquired any considerable 
power. 

The next stage is where some advance in intelligence, some 
improvement in the productive power of the people, had brought 
into existence a non-producing over-class, In a sparsely popu- 
lated country history shows this over-class to have consisted of a 
leader with his circle of dependents in each locality, The non- 
producers’ surplus was insufficient to support a considerable over- 
class; nor was the position of the latter sufficiently assured to make 
it possible for them to congregate in one place at any distance 
from the particular district on which they lived. Even among 
such the gregarious instinct was not without power. Lacking any 
considerable society of persons in like condition to themselves, and 
being compelled to reside for the most part in their own locality, 
they were driven to find companions in their immediate circle of 
retainers. The desire for the society of their fellows found satis- 
faction also in prosecuting war, an operation which brought together 
the chiefs from all parts. On the other hand, the workers them- 
selves, who advanced more slowly in intelligence, had hardly left 
the position of mere beasts of burden. Such instincts as they had 
were mainly individualistic—self-preserving. As a result each 
cringed beneath the superior power of the chief, thinking merely 
of his own skin. He regarded his fellow victims much as an ox 
looks upon the rest of the herd. They lived together, and worked 
together ; but of real community of feeling there was little or none. 
Hence the otherwise inexplicable fact that a chief or his followers 
could be guilty of the cruellest outrages upon individual workers, 
while the others looked on in dumb indifference. In short, the 
social instinct had as yet hardly manifested itself. The relations 
between chief and people, as between the workers and their fellows, 
were purely individualistic. The former held his position by brute 
force; and at such a time any other course would probably have 
been fatal to himself. 

Time passed ; and slowly awakening intelligence brought to the 
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people, hitherto capable only of suffering, the power of sympathising, 
of feeling the sufferings of others. They no longer regarded each 
other as oxen. The social instinct was born. The growth of this 
feeling brought with it the only real danger to the dominion of 
the chiefs. A purely individualistic people have no power of 
resistance to tyranny. Their strength is merely the strength of 
the individual, But a people who are sufficiently individualist to 
resist oppression, and sufficiently social to unite in such resistance, 
are a real menace to established power. This has been the condi- 
tion underlying the revolts and revolutions of past ages. Un- 
fortunately, the social instinct has been relatively weak. It has 
always been possible, by a bloody appeal to the individualist instinct 
in the people, to destroy the union which alone is dangerous. 
Hence the rapine and murder, the gaolings and gibbetings which 
have followed hard upon revolt. It must also be said that the 
relative weaknoss of the social instinct must have made even suc- 
cessful revolution comparatively fruitless of permanent improvement. 
in the condition of the under-class. 

And so we may pass to society as we find it in Europe to-day. 
Education has spread downwards. A considerable section of the: 
workers have acquired the capacify of thought and feeling, the sense- 
of common interests, the instinct of sympathy, which make up that 
character we call “social.” The same feature marks even the lowest; 
ranks to-day, although in a less considerable degree. Its weakness. 
in the latter is shown in the callousness and brutality (in themselves 
but the purposeless activity of the individualistic spirit) of so many 
of them. But in a thousand ways its presence appears through 
every class in society. The football field, the race course, the theatre, 
in fact every phase of sport and pleasure, owe their attraction 
largely to this gregarious instinct, this habit of association. The 
workman in the public house, the city man in his club, the lady at 
her social function, the crowd at political meetings, the church and 
chapel, are all signs of its existence, weak, dominated by the indi- 
vidualistic habit no doubt, but capable of infinite development. 
The cheap literature and the more cosmopolitan habits of the past 
fifty years have given it a powerful impetus. It is the main cause 
of that political and social restlessness that permeate the whole 
civilised world to-day ; and its gathering strength cannot fail to 
change the whole face of society ia the years to come. 

It has been suggested that civilisation has produced an over-class 
with a great under-class pressed constantly towards the borders of 
subsistence. Such a condition is the most prominent feature of the 
modern world. To this great under-class satisfaction of the 
primary wants comes with difficulty ; secondary wants, where felt, 
must go unsupplied. The only source of real pleasure open to these 
victims of civilisation lies in the gratification of the social instinct. 
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As the growing intelligence of the people has given strength to the 
social instinct and the rapid increase in the size of the community 
has multiplied the opportunities of exercising it, it has become a very 
real force among considerable sections of the people. In many it 
has grown into a craving for human fellowship and sympathy ; and 
although the individualistic system of the modern world holds it in 
check, it is constantly striving against its bonds. The under-class, 
or at least a large portion of them, is as a volcano where the social 
fire is held down by the ice-bound mountain of individualism. 
Sometimes the fire breaks through, and a revival—political, social or 
religious—startles the world. 

We may now ask what part religion has played in this process. 
Why is it that the religious revival, or more correctly the social 
revival in an atmosphere of religion, is more remarkable in its 
violence, its frenzy, its apparent reversal of all the ordinary rules 
of human conduct, its more complete self-abandonment, than others ? 
We can find the answer in a brief survey of the evolution of the 
religious ideal. 

From the earliest times of which we have any record, the gods 
(personifications of the mysterious forces of nature) have ever been 
idealised men, and their characters but reflections of the most prized 
human qualities of the age. Appeal to the gods has consequently 
been an appeal to man’s own nature, intensified and exaggerated by 
the mystery that surrounded them; and, as a result, at all times 
we find men strengthening their own determinations, good or bad, by 
religious rites. ‘he barbarian setting out on a mission of blood 
called to his gods, and found his nerves strung and his heart hardened 
to rapine and slaughter. The Christian believer of to-day, striving 
to deeds of mercy, looks towards his ideal in Jesus of Nazareth, and 
finds his spirit strengthened to self-sacrifice, and his heart opened 
to human service. The god’s voice has ever been the gigantic echo 
of the man’s; in fact, man’s conception of the deity, and the 
imposing ceremonies with which he has surrounded it, have in every 
age served but to magnify his own passions and emotions; and 
this is the main fact to be remembered in considering the part 
which religion has played in human affairs, 

It has been suggested that in the earlier stages of human pro- 
gress man’s attitude to the external world was almost entirely 
individualistic. He looked upon external things merely as they 
affected his own existence. The mysterious forces of nature, which 
he materialised into his gods, were mainly objects of fear. The 
gods, being but gigantic reflections of the man, were likewise 
individualistic. They were devoted to pleasure of a purely human 
kind; and their lives were marked by a supreme contempt for the 
petty miseries of the human race. Arrogance and hate were their 
characteristics ; war and vice their occupations. As the social 
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spirit had not developed among men, so the conception of ¢ god 
animated by love and not by fury had not yet presented itself to 
the human mind. 

Time passed. The social side of human nature slowly pro- 
gressed. As it advanced, the traditional character of the gods 
ceased by degrees to reflect the ideal of the man. As the difference 
became more marked, so did the reality of the older gods grow 
dim, and their influence decay, in spite of pathetic attempts to 
maintain the literal trath of those traditions. With the steady 
progress of the human character it became constantly more difficult 
to submit to those traditions; and periodically there came a 
religious upheaval in which the religious ideal was re-adjusted, and 
the character of the gods brought up-to-date, 7.c., made once more 
to reflect the ideal of the time. The history of the Christian 
religion affords an excellent example of this process of evolution. 

As has been suggested, a moderately advanced stage of civilisa- 
tion was marked by a small idle class and a large body of workers 
exploited and oppressed to the limit of endurance. Individualism 
affording these subjects no relief, they found their pleasure, enough 
to make life bearable, in the exercise of the growing social faculty. 
By the time of the Roman emperors, this stage had been reached iu 
Europe in an aggravated degree. Vast numbers (slaves in fact 
and generally in name) toiled to supply the demands of their 
masters. Their sole pleasure was derived from intercourse with 
others in their own unfortunate condition. Sympathy and human 
affection played a considerable part in their lives. They became 
gregarious: while the human qualities that appealed most to them 
were the qualities of love, tolerance, patience, self-sacrifice. The 
gods of Rome, however, as of the Jews, came down from an older 
time. They were gods of envy and hate, of passion and jealousy. 
They no longer represented the ideal of those down-trodden victims 
ot the civilised world. They consequently ceased to exist as 
realities. They persisted perhaps as impressions on the mental 
retina; but as facts they were steadily fading away. The wealthy 
classes of Rome, whose fortune and position gave less need for the 
consolations of religion, and who, with their greater knowledge and 
keener intelligence, were less subject to superstition than their 
more ignorant fellows, became in large measure godless, retaining 
the forms of religion from habit and policy, but treating the facts 
of religion with an easy indifference. The poorer classes, however, 
were not capable of this mental freedom. Gods were still necessary 
to them ; and the decay of the Roman gods left them ready and 
eager to receive new gods of a character more in accordance with 
their own thoughts and feelings. 

At such a moment the Founder of the Christian religion made His 
appearance, and provided what those down-trodden people craved. 
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His teaching was founded on just those passions of tenderness, pity 
and human affection which the people needed; and as a conse- 
quence the new doctrine found a ready welcome among the poorer 
classes, It is interesting to observe that Jesus of Nazareth was 
born at a time when the individualist habit was firmly planted in 
man, and the social spirit was at the same time acquiring strength. 
We therefore find that in the gentlest, the tenderest being of all 
history there could still exist the fierce strain which made it possible 
for Him to speak of the eternal fire, ‘‘ where the worm dieth not,” 
and commit to the flamee the myriads of men who did not believe, 
The same quality marked His followers ; and the Christians who could 
yield themselves to the lions without blanching, who were really 
animated by the command “ love your enemies,” could yet glory in 
the thought of the torments awaiting those who refused to believe 
as they believed. This fact, nevertheless, was natural enough. 
The new religion was evolved from the old. To the purely indi- 
vidualistic religion of the Jews and Romans was added a social 
religion reflecting the new needs of the time ; and just as the people 
showed a strongly developed individualism, combined with a powerful 
and growing social instinct, so did their religion, in the character of 
its deities, exhibit the same strange contrast. 

The same correspondence between the man and his ideal may be 
traced through the Middle Ages. The chief landmarks of the 
civilisation of later Rome were washed away by the flood of the 
barbarian invasion; and in that catastrophe the ‘‘ socialism” that 
marked one side of that civilisation was to a great extent submerged. 
Individualism once more reigned unchallenged. The history of the 
Christian churches during the Middle Ages is accordingly that of an 
organisation largely individualistic in aims and methods. The 
machinery of the early Church was seized and made a vehicle of 
secular ambition. The authority of the Church was extended to 
temporal matters, and its dominion was established by a relentless 
and remorseless cruelty which the most brutal of modern tyrannies 
cavnot rival. The ecclesiastical organisation retained that indi- 
vidualistic spirit for many centuries. The Reformation and the 
numerous minor secessions from the Church were but indications 
that the social spirit was again gaining power, and striving to 
modernise the ecclesiastical tradition, 

The modern industrial age, with its crowds of toilers and its 
luxurious and extravagant over-class, repeats in many particulars 
the characteristics of Rome at the time when the Christian religion 
took root. We have the spectacle of a relatively small over-class 
possessed of illimitable wealth. They have in abundance all the 
material pleasures the world can offer. They do not feel, as the poor 
feel, the necessity of the social spirit ; and on them it has but little 
influence. In the same way, they have little need of the consola- 
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tions of religion. Genuine religious belief is well-nigh dead among 
them. They retain the form and maintain ecclesiastical power as 
the wealthy Romans did, from habit and policy; and as the form 
is the only reality to them, they naturally seek personal gratification 
from it by encouraging an elaborate ritual. 

The great under-class of to-day also resembles very closely that 
of Rome. The circumstances of the masses at the present time 
may not be strictly uniform, as is but natural in so complex a state ; 
but their main features are alike throughout—heavy toil, the means 
of bare subsistence, a complete inability to satisfy what we have 
referred to as secondary wants, no material sources of pleasure, 
endless and cheerless drudgery, and the constant possibility that 
even that may fail and starvation take its place. Among this class 
in a highly civilised state, or at least among such as have attained 
some degree of knowledge and some power of imagination, the only 
available source of real happiness lies in the gratification of their 
social feelings. To the extent to which the harshness of their fate 
tends to make life unbearable, so does this social spirit call for 
satisfaction. Its opportunities are, unfortunately, few—it may be 
in the public-house, the football field, the crowded street, the chapel 
or the church, The very lack of-opportunities serves to strengthen 
the craving for them, till, in the more emotional of the people, the 
social spirit, repressed by an anti-social system, reaches the verge 
of explosion. 

It is among these of the under-class that the religious spirit has 
survived. Like the believers of an olden time, they have felt the 
conflict between the traditional character of the Christian God and 
the moral qualities that most appeal to them. With them also the 
religious ideal has, in consequence, undergone a considerable change. 
The God of the Old Testament, mainly individualist in character, 
has drifted into the background. Jesus of Nazareth, the man of 
sorrows, the pure essence of human affection, the personification of 
the social spirit, is the real centre of their religion. In Him the 
believer of to-day idealises the human virtue which counts for so 
much to himself. If, as is here suggested, the effect of religious 
worship on the believer is but to give prominence for the moment to 
that quality in himself which he idealises in his God, we can readily 
imagine the overwhelming power of this social spirit in a concourse 
of such believers, particularly where the central human figure mani- 
fests in a special degree the emotion which is working in them all, 
and where he exhibits in his person the poverty, the self-abnegation, 
the absence of individualistic qualities which these people have 
come to regard as the special features of their deity. At such a 
time, the current of this social spirit, long restrained by the 
individualist character of modern society, must break down all 
opposition and sweep in a resistless flood over the men and women 
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so brought under its influence. Herein we find ample explanation 
of the fervour, the enthusiasm, the frenzy, which the modern 
religious revival displays. 

Such being the nature and origin of the revival, its meteoric 
course may be easily understood. Its striking phenomena are due 
to its explosive character. The force having expended itself, the 
pent-up waters having been let loose, the abnormal features of the 
revival fade away. ‘The water which, at its release, had rushed in 
headlong violence, submerging landmarks, carrying havoc and 
destruction in its path, settles quietly in the plain and sinks out of 
sight. Yet it spreads its fertilising influence far and wide. So this 
moral flood, which seems for the moment to overthrow long estab- 
lished habits, to threaten the very foundations of society, subsides 
after a time and leaves the surface of things to all appearance much 
as before. It, too, has its unseen influence upon the race, and leaves 
the social spirit freer and stronger than it found it. 

The above view of social evolution as due to the individualist 
and social forces throws a clear light upon many confused problems. 
It explains why popular revolutions have hitherto done so little to 
improve the condition of the under-class. It shows why the 
socialist and communist experiments of the past have had no lasting 
success. It indicates why the poor-law and indiscriminate charity 
have so often done more harm than good. It enables us to under- 
stand the relative failure of the socialist and labour parties to-day. 
They have all been attempts to construct a social edifice with mainly 
individualist material. This failure in the past gives us no reason 
to despair for the future. The failure has been due to the relative 
weakness of the social spirit, The evolution of that spirit will 
correct this fault, and supply the necessary condition of success, 
We may find in this some guide to the probable course of social 
and political movements in the future, some reason to believe that 
by no artificial steps can the millennium be reached, and a solution 
found to the root problems of the modern world. The foundation 
of all veal reform as distinct from mere change in machinery 
rests, a8 it ever has rested, on the development of a real social 
spirit in the people. 


A. Hook. 























A HIGHLAND POET. 


ROB DONN. § 1714-1778. 


In the Quarterly Review for July 1831, appeared a notice by 
Lockhart of the Songs and Poems of Rob Donn the Sutherland 
bard. The poems were in Gaelic, and Lockhart was able to judge 
them only by a prose translation of a few verses sent him privately 
by their editor ; yet he does not hesitate to pronounce parts of them 
as “truly and exquisitely beautiful,” and he expresses the hope that 
some day a Gaelic scholar may arise with sufficient poetic gifts to 
turn the Gaelic songs into English or Latin verse, and thus make 
them known to a wider circle. 

The book upon which Lockhart was commenting was the first 
printed version of the poems (1829), which did not appear till the 
poet had been in his grave more than fifty years. The editor was 
the Rev. Mackintosh Mackay, then parish minister of Laggan, a 
learned Highlander, editor of the Highland Society’s Gaelic 
Dictionary, and an intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott. Since the 
Quarterly article appeared seventy-four years have elapsed ; we are 
now separated from the death of Rob Donn by a chasm of a century 
and a quarter, and though several editions of the Gaelic poems have 
since appeared, the last being a handsome volume fissued in 1899,' 
Lockhart’s wish remains yet unfulfilled, and Rob Donn to English 
readers is still nothing but a name. As there appears no likelihood 
of a metrical translation by a Gaelic scholar, I venture to offer, with 
some diffidence, a few specimens of the poems which are the fruit of 
collaboration between an English versifier and a Gaelic translator. 

Of the two who are jointly responsible for these verses in their 
English dress, the competence of one at least will not be questioned. 
It is now more than thirty years since Dr. Mackintosh Mackay, then 
nearly eighty years of age, invited me to help him realise Lockhart’s 
wish. He was perhaps the best Gaelic scholar of his time, and had 
been familiar from his childhood with the dialect in which Rob 
Donn had written, and the surroundings amid which his life had 
been passed, so that his literal translation of the poems was beyond 
suspicion. But of my own part of the work I cannot speak so con- 
fidently. I had, it is true, the benefit of Dr. Mackay’s advice and 


1 Songsand Poems in the Gaelic Language. By Rob Donn. Edited by Hew 
Morrison. 
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criticism at every step of the task which, in the rashness of youth, I 
had undertaken, but ignorance of the Gaelic tongue was a dis- 
qualification which nothing could compensate, and though the poems 
are rendered line for line and verse for verse, and I was assured by 
my partner that “the body of the sentiment is very accurately 
represented throughout,” 1 am convinced that these specimens give 
but a faint glimmering of the brightness of the originals. They are 
indeed flowers from Rob Donn’s native Parnassus, but they are dried 
flowers, they keep their original shape, but very little of their 
fragrance and bloom remains. 

That Rob Donn was an original genius whose work is well worthy 
of being made known, admits of no doubt. The favourable 
opinion of Lockhart did but echo that of Sir Walter Scott, who 
learnt much about Rob Donn from Dr. Mackintosh Mackay, and 
pronounced him ‘‘ atruesonofsong.” A poet whose verses were recited 
and sung in his lifetime over a whole countryside, whose fame has 
been in everybody’s mouth in his own district for the best part of 
two centuries, and some of whose verses appeared in print for the 
first time a hundred and fifty years after they were first uttered— 
having survived in the interim in the memory of the people—must 
surely have been not a little remarkable. Moreover, he is perhaps 
unique as a modern instance of an illiterate poet. It is doubtful if 
England has produced any such——Clare, Bloomfield, Miller, were all 
able to read, and so could familiarise themselves with the works of 
other poets. But Rob Donn was ignorant even of the alphabet, 
and knew nothing of books beyond what he heard in conversation. 
His poems seem saturated with Bible phrases, yet the Bible in his 
time had never been printed in Gaelic, and he was indebted for his 
knowledge of the Scriptures solely to the extempore translations of 
Highland ministers. That a peasant could have achieved a wide 
reputation as a poet under these circumstances is indeed wonderful. 
And the poetic gift was not his only endowment, he had a talent for 
music, and composed airs to most of his own songs, some of which are 
considered very beautiful. His memory, also, must have been very 
uncommon, for he carried about in his head ten thousand lines of his 
poetry, until these were taken down by a lady at his dictation. It is 
surely worth while to attempt some English version of the poems of 
so extraordinary a man, even though this must be done imperfectly. 
The facts of his life have been recorded in English again and again 
since the appearance of the original memoir in 1829, but, not- 
withstanding a few fugitive verses inserted in magazines by the 
present writer some thirty years ago, Rob Donn remains to English 
readers an author of whose works nothing is known. Even in 
Professor Blackie’s Language and Literature of the Scottish Highlands, 
which contains an excellent account of his life, no specimen of the 


poetry is given. 
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The life of Rob Donn (i.¢., ‘“ Robert the Brown ”) was uneventful, 
and its story issoon told. He was the son of peasants, the father in 
no way remarkable, the mother witty, endowed with a wonderful 
memory, with great skill in recitation and an exquisite ear for music. 
Rob was by turns herdboy, crofter, ‘‘ bo-man ” or head cow-keeper, 
and drover. Moat of his life was spent in the employ of John Mackay 
of Musal, and of Douald the good Lord Reay, both steady patrons of 
the poet who, although they had at times cause to resent his too free 
use of a satirical tongue, continued his friends to the last. 

For a few years Rob served as a soldier in the Reay Fencibles 
(1759-1767), but it was rather as “ bard to the banner” than as a 
private : ‘‘ while his companions in arms were toiling and fretting at 
drill, Rob was at large enjoying his choice society or meditating.” 
In other matters besides soldiering Rob seems to have been a 
chartered libertine. He was an inveterate poacher, and more than 
once punishment was threatened; but Rob never regarded the 
threats seriously, and on one occasion when summoned before the 
sheriff, he shot two deer on his way to the court, telling his alarmed 
and remonstrating wife that if he was sentenced she would need 
them the more, and if he was acquitted he would soon be back to 
share them with her. Long before the close of his career, he was 
the most famous man in Sutherland. All doors were thrown open 
to him; no wedding in the district, and no social gathering of high 
or low was considered complete without his presence. His songs 
were sung and his sallies repeated far and wide, and it has been said 
that ‘“ by his satires he raled the whole country side.” . 

Rob Donn’s description was given to his first biographer by an 
aged man who had known him well: “ He was brown-haired, 
brown-eyed, rather pale complexion, clear skinned, and I should say 
good-looking. When he entered a room his eye took inthe whole at 
a glance. The expression of his countenance always indicated 
much animation and energy.” His character was on the whole 
exemplary, but he was not without the failings which have so often 
marked the peasant poet. Kirk-elder though he was, he was 
occasionally guilty of intemperance, and some of his songs are too 
licentious to be admitted into a printed book. He died in 1778, 
aged sixty-four, and a quadrangular monument of granite has since 
been erected over his remains with an inscription which speaks of 
his “ native talent and extraordinary genius.” 

Rob Donn’s talents showed themselves early. The first sally 
which has been preserved ,was uttered when he was only three 
years old. A new frock had been made for him by a tailor, one 
McNeill ; Rob did not understand how to handle the new garment, 
and the next morning after vainly trying to dress himself he started 
out in search of his mother in a state of nudity. On being chided 
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by her for making his appearance in this condition, he replied in an 
impromptu verse, which may be rendered thus: 
“‘ Don’t scold me if my clothes I lack! 
MecNeill’s the cause of all my care— 
He’s placed my front upon my back 
And not a button even there.” 

The second attempt was made a little later, and before he had 
attained his fourth year. An old woman inthe line of the reapers 
was complaining that she had been jostled out of her place by 
the more active labourers, and left to reap only the straggling 
stunted stalks that grew in the border furrow. Rob, to whom at 
home the old woman acted as nurse, crept up to her elbow and 
endeavoured to rally ber with a verse : 

“Go o’er, and o’er, and o’er the ground 
Till every stalk thy sickle fell, 


And since so little can be found, 
Bestir! and reap that little well.” 


Sallies and satirical gibes were ever on Rob’s lips, and in later 
life, when on his journeys, itis said he blazed his track with them, and 
could be traced by the songs and witticisms which he left in 
his wake. The boldest stood in awe of him, and well they might, 
for his sallies, passing from lip to lip, often made the object of his 
dislike the laughing-stock of the whole country side. Such satirical 
verses no doubt depended for their point upon local circumstance, 
and little of the spirit remains when they appear in an English 
dress. 

Besides the humorous and satirical poems, Rob Donn’s works 
include elegies, love songs, and descriptive pieces. Of these the 
elegies are by far the most numerous. 

Rob Donn’s elegies are much admired in their native Geelic, but 
it must be confessed that to the English reader most of them are 
disappointing, and equally so whether presented in the guise of 
prose or verse. The majority are lamentations on local gentry and 
ministers whose virtues they celebrate; and though they often 
evince deep feeling, and no doubt are really discriminating in the 
praises they bestow, yet the pious men commemorated are all so 
much of the same type that a monotony in the resultant panegyrics 
is inevitable. Occasionally a vivid simile occurs, as this in an elegy 
on the Earl of Sutherland, at a time when only a young maiden 
remained to carry on the glories of her ancient line. 


“ This ancient house I may compare 
To some fierce furnace, fiery-red ; 
Great things for men were fashioned there, 
But now, save one bright spark, ’tis dead. 
Yet this one spark—Elizabeth— 
May kindle yet a joyful fire, 
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And, fanned by love’s inspiring breath, 
Fulfil the people’s fond desire.” 


Or, in that, again, which closes the elegy on his old employer 
John Mackay of Musal. I give only the last verse: 


“ I see the gathering of the poor— 
Now poor indeed, since thou art dead, 
And closed for aye that open door 
Where love consoled and bounty fed! 
And strangers now are praised to me 
As lib’ral—I knew only one— 

But, ah, the wandering stars we see 
After the setting of the sun!” 


In spite, however, of occasional happy similes and frequent 
felicitous expressions, the elegies of departed worthies seem too 
didactic, and would hardly repay the trouble of reproduction at 
length. The following three verses from the elegy on the good 
Lord Reay are fairly representative of the bard’s more successful 
efforts in this kind of work. 


“Thy deeds had tongues which made the world aware 
That grovelling meanness had no place in thee, 
Perceiving hoarded riches were a snare, 

And wretched misers’ heaps but vanity. 

Thy bounteous giving made thy face more glad 
When for the needy laying money down, 

Than sordid misers when they basely add 

An ill-earned penny to a hoarded crown. 


“The man with greedy appetite for wealth, 
Who seeks to feed his soul with yellow ore, 
And lives to heap up riches for himself, 
Will blame thee that thou left no miser’d store ; 
Then out his gathered treasures he will bring, 
And praise himself, and bid his soul be gay— 
But this is he whom heaven’s Almighty King 
Shall call the Great Fool on the Judgment day ! 


‘* Had’st thou by nature been a man of greed 
How soon had grown the tempting glittering hoard, 
If thou to Pity’s tears had deigned no heed 
And hard-wrung rents with human curses stored. 
But no! For when the yearly rents were paid, 
It was more joy to thee a thousandfold 
To see a glad face in God’s image made, 
Than the King’s image on the yellow gold.” 


The bard was at his best in elegiac work when he was moved to 
write not by what we may almost designate an official obligation, 
but by something which had really touched his imagination. One 
of the most admired of those elegies is that which follows, which 
tells its own story and needs no introduction : 

VoL. 165.—No. 4. 24 
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ELecy on THREE MiseRLy BrorHers. 


“ Three persons in this lonely grave 
Together lie for ever low ; 
Nor health nor strength their life could save— 
All three were strong ten days ago! 
Since these so soon were snatched away 
Whom death will visit next who is it that can say ? 


“‘ "Twas in the same year two were born, 
And they were comrades from their birth ; 
By Death apart they were not torn 
When they departed from the earth : 
He snapped life's thread with sudden might 
And took them both away within one day and night. 


“Their dress was taken from one fold, 
And from one flock the wool was torn ; 
Their minds were fashioned in one mould ; 
And in short time all three are gone: 
The same men bore them shoulder high 
Unto the lonely grave where they together lie. 


“No special evil have they done 
Known unto the community, 
And special virtue had they none, 
Nor zeal, nor grace, nor charity ; 
Events of time had o'er them passed, 
And in their daily walk they met with Death at last. 


“ But has not this for us a voice, 
And more espec’lly for the old 
In hoarded riches that rejoice 
And store away the yellow gold ? 
Their hoarded wealth is still increased, 
Denying food and clothes they make a fun’ral feast. 


“‘ They will not spend, nor name an heir, 
Their wealth will fall to birds of prey, 
And all the gleaning of their care 
Like snow on hill-tops melt away. 
And ah! more darkly placed their gold 
Than in its min’ral state, deep in the mine of old ! 


“ But after all these words of mine 
About the vanity of greed, 
Some men good works will still decline, 
Nor naked clothe, nor hungry feed ; 
Their hearts no more with love will glow 
Than those of these three men this night a week ago.” 


Another elegy belonging to the same category—Ewen’s elegy— 
is considered by some critics Rob’s masterpiece in this kind of 
composition. The poet had recently heard of the death of Pelham, 
the Prime Minister, and as, wandering about the country, he mused 
upon the event, he came upon a half-ruined hut in which was an 
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old mendicant, apparently in a dying state. Vividly impressed by 
the contrast, the poet began to croon over the words of an elegy 
which gradually assumed some such shape as this : 


“Tis thou that dost instruct us, Death, 
That we should turn ere yet too late! 
The longest lives are but a breath, 

Thou callest hence both small and great ! 
But these thy latest actions ought 

To ope’ at once our slumb’rous eyes— | 
Thy sudden leap from Britain’s Court 
To this low nook where Ewen lies! 


“ Long time, O Ewen! Yes, long time 
Has dread disease foretold thy fate ; 
Now nigh Death’s door dost thou repine 
With no one to compassionate. 

If unimproved the time has passed, 
And many a crime been done therein, 
Yet hope remains while life shall last— 
O yet repent thee of thy sin ! 


‘If we believe thy word, O Death ! 
These lessons we shall ne’er let slip ; 
There is no mortal drawing breath 
Too vile for thy companionship. 
The solemn truth when shall we learn ?— 
Death’s vision is both high and low; 
From Ewen’s sores thou didst not turn 
Great Pelham felt thy mortal blow. 


‘Thou makest grief in court and hall 
When at thy touch Earth’s glories fade ; 
The ragged poor man thou dost call 
For whom no mourning will be made: 
All men, O Death, thy face shall see, 
And all be forced with thee to go— 
Watchful and ready we should be 
Twixt Pelham high and Ewen low. 


‘* And all around thy victims fall, 
Unseen thy sudden bullets fly ; 
The noises round us loudly call 
That we should be prepared to die. 
Thou that art lowest in the throng, 
Hast thou not heard that Ewen dies ? 
And thou whom riches render strong 
That low in dust great Pelham lies ? 


“ Friends of my heart! and shall not this 
Make all our thoughts to heaven tend ? 
Society a candle is 
That flames away at either end ! 

Where shall we find a humbler man 

In Scotland than thy father’s son ? 

And in all Britain greater than 

This Pelham, save the King, was none. 
Long time, O Ewen,” &c. 
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This elegy very nearly cost Rob Donn his life. The old High- 
land beggar's pride was sorely wounded by the terms in which he 
was referred to in the poem. Seizing a heavy club he crept behind 
the bard and aimed a blow at his head with all the strength of his 
withered arm. Rob fortunately succeeded in avoiding the blow, 
and set himself to soothe the old man, which proved a task of 
some difficulty. The poet was so affected by the circumstance 
that he rarely afterwards alluded to it, and never without evident 
pain. 

It will be seen fiom the verses already quoted how frequently 
Rob Donn alludes to covetousness. The Bible was his whole litera- 
ture, and doubtless he had been deeply impressed with the frequency 
and virulence with which both in the Prophets and the Gospels 
greed and the love of money are denounced. There is another 
poem which deals with this subject, and although not strictly an 
elegy, it may well be grouped with the specimens of this kind of 
verse already given. It is a duologue between a Covetous Man and 
the World, and is perhaps the most original of Rob’s productions. 
It reminds one of some weird picture by Diirer, or of that eerie 
morality-play, Everyman, and this impression is produced almost 
equally whether we read it in a prose translation or in verse. 


Tue Covetous Man AND THE WORLD. 


“* Mam. Thou art ungrateful, World! for thou dost ill 
Uphold the man that binds his soul to thee ; 
And when his hands with riches thou dost fill, 
Thou fillest, too, his heart with vanity ; 
And when the cord ’twixt him and thee seems tied 
Thou lettest thine end go—he falleth in his pride ! 


‘* World. Thou art ungrateful, Man! for be it told 
Thou would’st not court a world that followed thee, 
Nor sell thy soul for its polluted gold : 
Upbraid me not! ’tis THou deserted ME ; 
I prop thee up with riches—but the ground 
Just opens under thee, and thou no more art found! 


** Man. O keep me, World, and I'll conform to thee, 
For all I love is found beneath the sun ! 
And why for ever wilt thou torture me, 
That I am ne’er content with what is done ? 
O keep me yet from Death’s dread gloomy shore, 
And Heaven itself may go—than Heaven I love thee more! 


“ World. It is thy duty, Man, to set thy mind 
On things of greater weight than earthly store. 
Thou bleedest ever neath my yoke unkind 
And yet thou clingest to me more and more— 
I rear the miser for a time, but lo, 
When Death’s dark pageant comes—I smile—and let him go.” 
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Rob Donn’s love songs are not numerous, but two of them are 
very famous among Gaelic speaking people. When a young man 
he fell deeply in love with a slender, golden-haired girl of great 
beauty, a certain Ann Morrison, and the first song was written when 
he looked upon himself as her accepted lover. He is away at Crieff 
in his capacity as drover; it is night; he lies upon a more luxu- 
rious bed than he is used to in his northern home, but he cannot 
sleep for his thoughts are busy about his love, and fly northward 
to the glen where she is. 


“‘ Although my bed be warm and soft, 

No gentle sleep invades my mind, 

For still my thoughts tumultuous oft 
Fly northward with the southern wind! 
Ah, how much better would it be 
Within the glen of calves to stray, 
With cattle few—but blest with thee— 
Than a hundreds here to- “~~ 


* The a of the datinning wood, 
The mountains veiled in twilight’s gloom 
Sheep on the hills that seek their food 
Amid the heather arid the broom, 
And greyish dells where children play 
When summer’s beauty makes them fair— 
All these I call to mind to-day— 
How cheap my bed were I but there! 


“To thee my heart was bound, sweet maid, 

That wooded mountain dell within, 

At purple eve, when to the glade 

The kine came winding slowly in— 

And as afar from thee I keep 

My watch, I think with joy of this, 

And how for thee I lost my sleep— 

A loss repaid by many a kiss.” 


The poem—which is known as “ The Drover's Song ”—conclades 
with a half-humorous appeal to his companions not to take advan- 
tage of his absence to “ break the bands that God has made.” 

The other song is in a very different strain. On his return he 
found Annie walking with a “ fair-haired stranger,” a certain car- 
penter named John Murray, a man in much better circumstances 
than Rob; and the sight filled him with jealousy and with gloomy 
forebodings which proved only too well founded. In the Gaelic the 
poem is said to be of the highest beauty, but it is probably impos- 
sible to render it with all its force in English. A few verses may 
be given as specimens. 


“‘ The shieling on the hill—a dreary place to me, 
Although glad voices fill its rooms with sounds of glee ; 
No longer at the door the witching eyes I see, 

Blue eyes of love no more are keeping watch for me. 
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Alas, oh Annie fair, O graceful love of mine, 

O love with silken hair, O love with eyes divine— 

Alas, O Isabelle, of music-breathing words, 
Clear-tongued as silver bell, sweet-throated as the birds ! 
How love has taken wing I’ll not recall again, 

It were not well to sing a song so full of pain. 


“‘T wandered round the fold, the whispering trees between, 
To places where of old such happy hours had been, 
To spots by poets praised, where oft unseen, I wist, 
That blushing face I raised, those modest lips I kist. 
But now that I have seen the fair-haired stranger woo, 
Since I have slighted been, and she has proved untrue, 
Would I had ne’er come nigh each sad regretful place, 
And would that I could fly the beauty of her face : 
How love has taken wing Ill not recall again, 
It were not well to sing a song so full of pain! 


“ Alas, my grief is deep since thou wer’t false to me, 
And all night long I weep in dreams of love and thee. 
Though thou art all untrue I cannot cease from love— 
If grief to anger grew my heart would traitor prove. 
For still, in spite of pride, within my heart there rings 
A summons to thy side, and Love that summons brings. 
And I am full of shame that I should love thee still, 
Still call upon thy name, a slave in heart and will : 

But love’s a stately tree that deeply spreads its root 
And high its boughs will be, however dread its fruit.” 


In the two following stanzas there is a dialogue between Rob and 
Annie, in which the former pleads aud the latter mocks, but still 
the rejected lover can find no refuge from his sufferings in anger or 
pride, for it is thus the poem ends: ; 


“0 love with silken hair, though thou to me art cold, 
What can I do but bear, and love thee as of old ? 
For should my anger rise, there dawns upon my sight 
Sweet face and loving eyes—a vision of delight ! 
Hope rises like the sun when day resumes his reign— 
‘She cannot but be won ; she must be mine again.’ 
Yea, when I see the maid that is my soul’s desire, 
The smouldering love within shoots upward like a fire.” 


Two facts are of interest in connection with this episode of the 
poet’s life: one is that Annie’s marriage did not prove a happy 
one; the other is that in the next generation the two families were 
united—a son of Rob Donn marrying one of Annie’s daughters. 

Rob’s descriptive powers are shown by many a vignette scattered 
here and there throughout his poems. Thus, in his “ Song on 4 
dangerous voyage in an open boat”: 


“ The spouting waters plunged and curled, 
Then tossed their shining crests anew ; 
In foamy glens the sea was whirled, 

Far leapt and roared the billows blue.” 
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Other samples will be found in verses already quoted. The best 
instance is afforded, however, by the famous “ Winter Song.” The 
picture, of course, is of winter as seen by the small crofter in the 
remote Highlands—the yard strewn with peats blown from the 
stack and glued to the earth by frost—a source of discomfort to 
the bare feet of the crofter’s family ; the churn lying idle for want 
of milk; the starveling cattle huddled together as if to shield each 
other from the biting wind; the pinched and forlorn aspect of every 
object in nature, animate or inanimate. The poet makes no attempt 
to soften this picture, or to depict the northern winter with a beauty 
which it does not possess, but there is hardly a line which does not 
show careful and minute observation—e.g., the description of the 
emaciated salmon returning up the river to spawn is, I am assured, 
singularly accurate—and the whole poem is impregnated with that 
love for all living things which is so characteristic of the true poet. 
Let the reader judge for himself: 


WInTER Sone. 


** At early morn as I arise 
Deep snow upon the bleak hill lies, 
In many a little mountain nook, 
On level plain and frozen brook. 
The kine are lowing loud and long— 
Which sets the churn-stick from its song ! 
The redbreast’s plaintive notes arise 
Appealing to th’ inclement skies. 


“* Black gloom to every grove belongs, 
Once gay with feathered minstrel’s songs ;. 
The sap takes refuge in the roots 
And ebbs trom branches and from shoots ; 
The bark shrinks closer to the tree 
From winds that blow so bitterly : 
The desolate blackbird in the wood 
Is screaming loud for warmth and food. 


‘“‘ Yon shaggy wood of beeches hoar 
Within its bark hath life no more; 
And as the harsh winds louder blow, 
And as the silent snow-drifts grow, 
Its branches, swayed from side to side, 
Seem countless tossing antlers wide. 
Hard month for kine upon the wold, 
Stern-visaged, gloomy, bitter, cold ; 


“ Shaggy, dishevelled, boisterous, howling, 

Cross-grained, ill-tempered, spiteful, scowling, 
Its hail-stones rattle down unending 
And aj] things unto ice are tending ; 
Brittle and cutting, changeful, showering, 
Frosty, distressful, bitter, lowering— 
While frozen peat is on the ground 

Which winds all night have strewn around ! 
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“* Hard month for cattle everywhere, 
With hostile wind and raw cold air, 
A frosty whistling in the furze, 
Whose every tuft the tempest stirs. 
The ceaseless snow is pouring still 
In mad attack upon the hill ; 
And now, approaching twilight’s hour, 
The sun has lost its little power. 


“ The sinking sun seems frozen now 
Upon the mountain’s icy brow. 
Gay-plumaged fowls, no longer proud, 
Are gath’ring in a mournful crowd 
Upon the dunghill, food to seek ; 
Within the mud they dart the beak, 
And, pert and shrill no more, express 
In harsh rough notes their wretchedness. 


“ When night comes down on hill and wold, 
The small birds, weak with want and cold, 
Will seek a shelter where they may, 

To sleep off hunger until day ; 

With hanging feathers, brown as rust, 
They scrape, meanwhile, among the dust ; 
Their movements mournful, dull their form, 
Their cries commingling with the storm. 





‘« And now returns the salmon slim, 
His slow tail draggling after him, 
All flabby-bellied, slimy, cold, 

And dingy-spotted, scabbed, and old ; 
His armour rusty as can be, 

His aspect one of poverty ; 

And, eddying in the swollen flood, 
He seeks to burrow in the mud! 


‘** Oh, sad to hear at day’s decline 
The weakly low of hungry kine— 
Sharp-backed and surly, poor and lean, 
Rough-haired, rib-ridged, unsound, unclean ; 
Cold-nipt with every wind that blows, 
Still drip, drip, dripping at the nose, 
Dry-hoofed and loathsome with their sores 
As long as biting frost endures.” 


The picture may not be beautiful in the ordinary sense, but such 
minute fidelity has a special charm of its own. Its homely realism 
reminds one of a rustic scene by Morland, and possesses the same 
artistic qualities. 

I cannot hope that the specimens here given do anything like 
justice to the poet from whose work they are taken—from the 
nature of the case they can be little better than paraphrases in 
English. But perhaps even in this awkward dress something of 
their beauty is discernible ; and at least in lieu of something better, 
these verses may interest those whose curiosity has been aroused by 
the fame of Rob Donn. Anous. M, Mackay. 




















THESSALIAN RAMBLES. 


A RAILWAY is being rapidly pushed forward from Athens to Volo, 
and with its completion the journey to Thessaly, which at present 
takes a day in the Greek steamers, will be reduced to eight or ten 
hours. 

I shall always esteem myself fortunate in being one of the latest 
to see the “ Witch’s Country ” in its old, primitive state, before the 
era of the tourist invasions, to have listened to the nightingales in 
Tempe undisturbed by the coach-horn, and to have gazed on the 
virgin snows of Olympus, the home of the Gods, without the near 
presence of a prosaic and up-to-date Alpine Club. There is acharm, 
too, in the slow, dreamy trip from the Pirseus to Volo up the classic 
Euripus—the long and usually narrow strait between Eubcea and 
Greece—steaming past winding bays and snowy mountains “ old in 
story.” 

I left the Pirzeus by a Greek steamer about nine in the evening, 
two hours after the scheduled time of departure, but punctuality is 
less to be looked for in this country than even in the average 
southern land. 

The harbour, with all its shipping illuminated and the lights of 
Athens twinkling faintly in the distance, made a lovely picture, 
whilst a touch of poetry was imparted by the presence of a group 
of handsome Greek students who chanted plaintive love-songs as we 
steamed out into the Saronic Gulf. During the night we passed 
Cape Sunium and Laurion, with its famous silver mines, and next 
morning I was on deck in time to see the Bay of Aulis, where the 
Greek fleet assembled before departing for Troy, and every wavelet 
of which seems to whisper of the glorious past. 

The Enuripus is about a hundred miles long, and the scenery 
during the entire day was wonderfully fine, with stately mountains 
several thousand feet high on either side, diversified by occasional 
snow peaks, whilst here and there cataracts ran foaming to the sea. 
The April sky was of an intense agure, and the sheltered waters 
were absolutely calm, reminding one of the famous “inland pas- 
sages” of Norway and Alaska. I enjoyed a perfect view of Par- 
nassus in all its ‘‘pomp of mountain majesty,” and shortly before 
mid-day we touched at Chalkis, one of the ancient capitals of 
Euboea sharing honours with Hretria. 

A bridge spans the Euripus, which is narrowest at this part, and 
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crowds stood to watch our steamer passing. The dangerous and 
uncertain nature of the tides here is, and has always been, a source 
of wonder to scientists, and has never been quite explained. 
Aristotle, having unsuccessfully tried to solve the problem, was so 
chagrined, as the story goes, that he threw himself into the 
waters. 

The modern Chalkis has a population of about ten thousand, and 
is quite uninteresting. I was the only foreigner on the steamer, 
and felt pleased when I met a gentleman travelling to Volo who 
spoke French very well, and kindly pointed out many of the objects 
of interest, and, acting as interpreter, enabled me to converse with 
some of my fellow-passengers, friends of his, aud chiefly law-students 
returning from Athens to their native Thessaly. 

In the afternoon we passed Aidipsos, famous for hot springs, 
known even in Roman days, and towards evening reached the 
northern termination of Eubcea, Artemision, celebrated for the 
first great naval battle of the Greeks against the Persians in 
B.C. 480. 

Darkness had almost come when we steamed into the vast 
Pagasean Gulf, and as it was considerably after midnight when 
we reached Volo we stayed on board till next morning. Excepting 
its lovely situation on the Gulf, Volo has little to interest the 
stranger, consisting only of a few commonplace streets. Above it 
towers Mount Pelion, to an altitude of five thousand feet; its flanks 
are luxuriously wooded and dotted with numerous Greek villages. 
This was the storied mountain that the giants piled on top of 
Ossa; it was here that Achilles hunted, and from the wood of these 
forests was built ‘‘the good ship Argo.” 

Volo is the modern representative of the adjacent ruined cities of 
Pagasee and Demetrias, which can still show fragments of old walls 
and aqueducts; it is the chief port of Thessaly, and has figured 
largely in the history of the recent Greco-Turkish war. The only 
hotel that I found in Thessaly with any pretentions whatsoever to 
civilisation was the Minerva in this town, but even here the traveller 
who arrives during the Greek Easter will do well to come supplied 
with butter and condensed milk, or he will have to deny himself 
these luxuries; whilst in the interior of the country during 
some of the fast-days he will be unable to obtain meat for any 
consideration. 

For some years, at least till the new railway causes better accom- 
modation to be provided, I would recommend no ladies to come 
to Thessaly without a dragoman, who should provide all provisions 
and wines, as well as beds, tablecloths and napkins, which are 
filthy beyond belief in the inns, I may give similar advice to 
the male traveller unless he is prepared to do a fair amount of 
roughing. 
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Remembering the suggestion of my good friends on the steamer, 
I visited Mr. Merlin, the Consul, to make inquiries if an escort 
would be advisable for Tempe and Thermopyle. Our representative, 
who lives some distance outside the town, in a pretty villa with a 
beautiful view of Mount Pelion, received me very courteously, giving 
me a letter of introduction to the Procureur du Roi at Larissa, 
who, he said, would be better able than himself to decide whether 
an armed escort was necessary. 

I left by the afternoon train for Larisea, a distance of thirty- 
eight miles, which was only accomplished in two and a half hours, 
At Velestino, where the Greeks made the final stand in the last 
war, was a branch line to Kalabaka, on which I travelled some days 
later to visit the monasteries of Meteora, and for the rest of the 
journey there was nothing of interest save the views of Ossa, and 
the great Olympus with its crown of snows. The first view of 
Larissa, the capital of Thessaly and home of Hippocrates, is attrac- 
tive, situated as it is in the great Thessalian plain, with majestic 
mountains its near neighbours. It is an Oriental-looking city, 
having bazaars and mosques with tapering minarets; most of the 
latter, however, being now closed; for since Thessaly was ceded to 
Greece by Turkey in 1881, the majority of the Turks have retired 
to Saloniki, or Asia Minor. 

On near examination much of the town appears uninteresting, 
for the reason that, as in Damascus and other Oriental cities, many 
of the private houses do not face the street, so that the passer-by 
sees only uninteresting walls. The classic Peneios flows through 
Larissa, traversing subsequently the Vale of Tempe. 

I sauntered out shortly after my arrival to present my letter of 
introduction at the house of the Procureur du Roi, and was requested 
to call at the café whither he had directed all visitors to be sent. The 
Procureur only spoke Greek, but a friend who was with him talked 
French fluently and explained to me that they considered an escort 
hardly necessary, yet as I was a stranger an armed soldier would be 
gladly assigned to me. Hearing that I had just come from Crete, 
my French-speaking acquaintance became very interested, and told 
me that he was a Cretan and asked me many questions about his 
country. In a short while we grew very friendly, and he sub- 
sequently called at my hotel and arranged to make the excursion 
to the Vale of Tempe with me next morning. I may here remark 
that a British snbject is certain of a warm welcome in Thessaly, 
where the inhabitants thoroughly appreciate how much they are 
indebted to England, and indeed in Greece generally the names of 
Byron and Gladstone are known to every one with even a semblance 
of education. 

Punctually at 4.30 a.m. my Cretan acquaintance put in an 
appearance, and we proceeded to Tempe by carriage, having an 
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armed soldier on the box, thanks to the Procureur du Roi. I 
was informed that word had been sent to the various guard- 
houses on the route that a foreign gentleman was visiting the 
valley, and to pay strict attention that no harm should befall him ; 
besides this, we were both armed, the Cretan with a double- 
barrelled gun, and I with a revolver, so that we went forth with 
tranquil minds, and ready for any reasonable encounter. 

For several hours after leaving we passed through an extensive 
plain, in parts extremely cultivated, and in parts barren and 
malarious, with here and there tiny and squalid Greco-Tarkish 
villages. We saw numbers of storks, a very typical bird in 
Thessaly, and much valued as destroyer of the serpents which are 
very prolific in this country. After about five hours we got close 
to the mountains, being almost under Ossa, and soon arrived at 
the little village of Baba, where the Vale of Tempe begins. In 
classical days Tempe was celebrated for the grandeur of its scenery, 
and its reputation in this respect is still maintained. Situated 
between Olympus and Ossa, with magnificent and precipitous moun- 
tain walls on either side, and with the grey and rapid Peneios 
foaming over a rocky bed, one would have to go to the Yosemite 
in far California to find superior scenery, and even then, of course, 
historical reminiscences—the added charm of Tempe—would be 
absent. It was in this valley that the Greeks had first intended 
to oppose the invading Persians, only changing their resolution 
for the greater defensive qualities of Thermopyle. Through 
Tempe the beaten and humiliated Pompey fled before the conquer- 
ing arms of Cesar at Pharsalia; and from its laurels were formed 
the wreaths which crowned the victors in the Pythian games. 

The vast plain of Thessaly was supposed to have been a lake in 
ancient days, and, according to geologists, an earthquake cut 
Olympus and Ossa apart—hence Tempe means “ the cutting,” from 
the Greek temno—allowing all the waters to escape to the sea 
and leaving Thessaly in its present condition. Legend accredits 
Poseidon with the effects of the more prosaic earthquake, The 
valley is richly wooded with plane-trees, which frequently grow in 
the middle of the river, and along the mountains creeping plants 
simply revel, especially the clematis, ivy and wild vine. The fruit- 
trees were in their pink attire, and thousands of nightingales 
warbled through the valley, making one continuous and lovely 
concert during our entire visit, so it will be evident that April or 
eatly May is the time par excellence to see this most attractive 
region. Along the mountains on either side are numerous ruins, 
chiefly of forts, and on the top of one gigantic crag were a few 
remains of a nunnery, with a rather romantic history. It seems 
that many centuries ago the Turks, wishing to carry off a beautiful 
nun who lived here, beseiged the convent, and when it was on the 
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the point of being captured, the holy woman, to avoid ‘‘ outrage 
worse than death,” flung herself from the crags into the yawning 
abyss below. 

There are numerous holes in the rocks in which the wild bees 
swarm, producing excellent honey, and the natives, in order to get 
possession of it, lower themselves by ropes from the tops of the 
cliffs. My friend drew my attention to the similarity of the 
configuration and strata on either side of the valley, showing 
clearly how some earthquake must have caused the cleavage 
between the mountains. Now and again we left the carriage road 
to climb to some good view-point, pushing our way with difficulty 
through the dense underwood and seeing numerous little tortoises 
in the grass and a few serpents, though mostly of a harmless type. 
The Vale of Tempe is more than four miles in length, and towards its 
termination we enjoyed a most magnificent view of the sea and the 
Gulf of Saloniki. 

As this excursion lies beside the Turkish frontier, it was more 
prudent to have an escort, though all the peasants that we met 
looked very harmless and left us entirely unmolested. I heard that 
defensive weapons are of little avail, as the brigands fire from the 
cliffs, in a recumbent posture, and being excellent shots, one is 
often picked off before any attack can be realised. We had a rustic 
luncheon beside an old mill worked by a brawling stream of purest 
water, which tumbled from the mountains and rolled into the Peneios. 

As it was a fast-day in the Greek Church we had a repast con- 
sisting of a white fish from the river, lobster, asparagas—which my 
friend deftly cooked on a bramble fire—and cheese from Mount 
Ossa, with some good Samian wine. It was five o'clock in the 
afternoon when we arrived at Larissa, our journey occupying 
thirteen hours. In the evening the Cretan gentleman invited me to 
tea at his house and introduced me to his wife and three charming 
little children, one of whom rejoiced in the name of Minos, no 
doubt a tribute to the legendary hero of the father’s native isle. 
High compliments were passed on England and everything English, 
in which general term all inhabitants of the British Isles are of 
course included, and on my departure very interesting antique vases 
from Larissa, and other souvenirs, were pressed upon me with such 
evident kindness and sincerity that I very gratefully accepted them. 
I left my good friends with much regret, and next morning started 
by train for the monasteries of Meteora, the Procureur du Roi, as a 
last polite attention, sending an armed soldier on my carriage to the 
railway station. 

After reaching Velestino, I took a branch line for Kalabaka, and 
traversed the great Thessalian plain, where numerous flocks guarded 
by picturesque shepherds with long crooks were suggestive of 
Theocritus. 
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I saw at some distance several rocky summits known as Kynos- 
kefale, or ‘‘ dogs’ heads,” the scene of the famous battle where the 
Macedonian yielded to the Roman in B.C, 197. Yet further on our 
journey and another historic plain lay before us, Pharsalia, where 
Pompey was vanquished by Cesar, as is so interestingly described in 
Plutarch. Weeks after I left Thessaly I was made an offer of 
a large piece of property here for £9000. The land had belonged to 
a Turk who found it convenient to sell, and therefore said that he 
would let it go at a sacrifice. The net rental was stated to be 
£1000 a year, which, on the face of it, seemed an excellent return 
of over 11 per cent.; moreover, only two-thirds of the ground 
being under cultivation, there was considerable room for a further 
appreciation in value by putting some extra capital into improve- 
ments. However, as a stranger ignorant of the language and 
business matters in the country, I declined the proposal, fearing 
lest from a financial point of view I might suffer a defeat as 
complete as poor Pompey long ago on the same ground. 

Later in the afternoon I saw the Pindus mountains, which 
separate Thessaly from Albania, looking majestic and snowy, and 
about four o’clock reached the village of Kalabaka, beside the 
monasteries of Meteora. After leaving my loggage at the 
wretched inn I rode up the hills on donkey. I do not remember 
anywhere seeing more curious and volcanic-looking rock forma- 
tions, many of them standing like tall pillars with the famous 
monasteries of Meteora upon them. Hagios Stephanos, Hagios 
Barlaam, Hagia Trias, Hagia Mone, Hagios Nikolaos Kophinas, 
Hagia Rosane, and Meteoron—the largest and loftiest—are the 
names of these religious houses, and they are called “ Meteora,” 
which means “ in the air,” from their high situation. Founded in 
the fourteenth century, they formerly were twenty-three in 
number, but now consist of seven only, of which no more than 
four are inhabited. The mode of entrance to them is by a net, 
which is pulled up by a windlass, a most original experience for 
the traveller, though one calculated to produce some nervous- 
ness. 

Hagios Stephanos is one of the finest of the monasteries, and 
was built by an Eastern emperor. I was brought into the recep- 
tion-room and offered coffee and mastix, and subsequently shown 
over the chapel, cloisters, and dormitories; but what especially 
pleased me was the view over the vast Thessalian Plain with the 
glorious range of Pindus, the village at my feet, and the coup 
dil of the other monasteries, the grey crags and the rich vege- 
tation. Hagios Stephanos is said to offer the best accommodation 
for the traveller of any of the religious houses, and judging by my 
own wretched experiences at the Kalabaka inn, I should recom- 
mend him to stay at this monastery. Possibly, though, in this 
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case the words of the Irish jarvey might be appropriate : “ Which- 
ever one you go to you'll be sorry you did not go to the 
other.” 

Returning from Kalabaka to Volo, I left about one o’clock P.M, 
next day by Greek steamer, traversed the vast Bay of Pagass, 
following the same course as on the upward voyage from Athens, 
and reached, some seven hours later, Stylidi, the port for Lamia 
and Thermopyle, when it was already dusk. It being the Greek 
Easter, there was only a single carriage available for the two hours’ 
journey to Lamia, where the night had to be spent, consequently I 
had to pay the fancy price asked by the exorbitant driver, By 
the time I left it was pitch dark, and I had only proceeded about 
balf an hour on what I knew was a very lonely road when 
suddenly the window of the carriage was smashed to atoms! 
Fortunately, as I sat on the opposite side, I was not injured; but 
visions of bandits flashing across my mind, I seized my revolver 
and held myself ready for emergencies. As it turned out, however, 
there was no cause for apprehension, the accident arising from a 
piece of luggage falling off the roof against the window, and in a 
few moments I was en route again and arrived at Lamia without 
further incident. Thus far on my tour, Italian and French, with 
a few words of modern Greek, had enabled me to proceed in com- 
fort; but at the inn of Lamia not one word of any language could 
the proprietor speak but Greek, and he did not appear at all gifted 
with intuitive perception. I was in considerable difficulty about 
making myself understood, when all of a sudden [ heard Italian 
spoken in the next room, and never was any sound sweeter to my 
ears. ‘I'hey were very common, poor-looking Italians, but courteous 
and obliging, like all their race. They interpreted for me, 
and did everything possible to make me as comfortable as the 
wretched inn permitted. The principal bedroom was divided into 
four small rooms, by partitions about six feet high, so that the 
snoring of one’s neighbours was unpleasantly audible. The 
eating accommodation beggars description for vileness, and glad 
was I when I saw the morning break bright and lovely, and was 
able to leave the inn for the somewhat less savage entertainment 
of a neighbouring café. 

I found the town full of Italians and French, who were engaged 
on the new railway to Volo. I proceeded to the barracks and sent 
_ up my card to the principal officer, explaining that I was anxious to 
visit Thermopyle that morning, and would feel greatly obliged for 
an escort, He very kindly granted my request, informing me that 
in half an hour I should have two mounted soldiers at my hotel, and 
I passed the interval in strolling through the little town. 

Lamia is rather prettily situated on the spurs of Mount Otbrys, 
and dominated by an acropolis, whence there is a view of the Malic 
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Gulf, beside which was the home of Achilles and his myrmidons, as 
Homer tells us. 

About eight o’clock I started for Thermopylz, accompanied by the 
soldiers—a necessary precaution, as I learned that a postman had 
been robbed and killed on the road about a month before. After 
driving by cultivated fields and vineyards, I crossed the famous 
Spercheios by the bridge of Alamana, aad soon passed a picturesque 
old mill, the water to supply which is conveyed over an arched 
aqueduct from the mountain. A very short drive now brought me 
beside Thermopyle. This famous pass connected northern and 
central Greece, and lay between the sea and Mount Oeta, being about 
a mile in length, whilst at each end the mountains came so close to 
the water as hardly to allow six mento march abreast. Between 
the parrow ports or gates (pylai), as they were called, lay hot 
springs: hence Thermopyle meant “hot gates” (thermai pylat ). 

Splendid as it was from a defensive point of view, there was one 
weak spot—an opening through the mountains which would allow 
the defenders to be taken in the rear—and proved fatal to them in 
all the great engagements that were foaght in the pass, Every one 
knows how Leonidas and his Spartans perished on account of the 
treachery of Ephialtes in guiding the Persians over the heights; 
and on another notable occasion, in B.c. 279, when Kalipos with 
24,000 Greeks held an army of 170,000 Gauls at bay for months, 
the passage over the mountains gave the advantage to the invaders. 

A short distance farther and I reached the two therme, or hot 
sulphur springs, and saw how all the adja:ent ground was white 
from the mineral deposit. 

The water of the springs is perfectly clear, though in the streams 
which issue from them it is a bluish green, and Pausanias speaks of 
this, comparing it to the tint of the sea. One stream flows for 
quite a distance, is extremely hot, and impregnates the air with a 
strong smell of sulphur. 

There are some poor-looking huts here for those taking the waters 
as a cure for rbeumatism. 

On the side of Mount Oeta is the supposed site of the famous 
battle of Thermopyle, fought between the Greeks and Persians in 
B.c. 480. In ancient days the sea came quite close to the moun- 
tains, forming ‘‘ bleak Thermopyle’s sepulchral strait,” but now it 
is supplanted by a vast plain, in parts several miles wide, the result 
of earthquakes and the deposits of the Spercheios. The natare of 
the place is, therefore, so changed that Thermopylae now possesses 
little, if any, defensive qualities. The final phase of the death- 
struggle of Leonidas and his Spartans took place on a small hill, 
the Kolonos, mentioned by Herodotus,on which was the famous 
lion with the Greek inscription, signifying: “Stranger, tell the 
Spartans that we lie here in obedience to their commands.” Here 
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are the ruins of a barrack, and on this spot I lunched, enjoying an 
excellent view of the bleak plain with the gloomy mountains, the 
long stretch of the Spercheios, Mount Othrys, with the picturesque 
Lamia, and in the distance the dark waters of the Malic Gulf. 
Herodotus and Homer make this region “ hallowed ground,” remi- 
niscent of Leonidas, Achilles, and Hercules, 

The only creatures of prey I discerned were falcons, bandits 
being, fortunately, conspicuous by their absence. __ 

After a long reverie over the famous scene, I returned to Lamia, 
en route for the port Stylidi, reaching it in about four hours, only 
to find that there was no steamer to Athens, as the previous day 
being the Greek Easter, no boat had come up the Euripos. The 
prospect of passing another night in this inhospitable region not 
being attractive, I took steamer to Volo, going, of course, in the 
wrong direction for the sake of getting comfortable quarters. I 
arrived in Volo about ten o'clock, in time to hear an act of Fra 
Diawolo at the theatre, and next morning, leaving by steamer for 
Athens, in a few hours I saw Thessaly fade away in the distance ; 
but long shall I cherish the remembrance of its picturesque in- 
habitants, its snowy mountains, and its classic shores. 


R. W. W. Cryan.. 


Vou. 165.—No. 4. 2H 
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THE ORIGIN OF HUMAN MIND. 


INTELLIGENCE, or, a8 the word signifies, the power of choosing or 
selecting, is peculiar to all forms of cell-life. This cell-intelligence 
is not automatism, but distinctly thoughtful, purposive and 
methodical, In a word, it is thatin which we first discover mind 
in embryo. Molecular motion does not produce the cell-intelli- 
gence, but intelligence prodaces molecular motion, cell-prolifera- 
tion and cell-differentiation. As matter and energy would seem 
to be always associated, the former being transformable into the 
latter, so life and intelligence must, in some degree, be ever 
associated in the production of all phenomena in the animal and 
vegetable world. We do not know, yet, how to produce a living 
body spontaneously from dead or inorganic matter, but when the 
most infinitesimal particle of matter has once been made alive, the 
life within it has the power and intelligence, not only to reproduce 
itself, but to so modify the individuality of its progeny that some 
specific organism may be evolved. Let one such specific elementary 
body be known as an ovum, and another as a spermatozoon, both of 
them multicellar in structure and highly organised. The cell- 
intelligence, essential to their individual being and existence, seeks 
to bring them together and to blend their lives and substance to 
form a new body more distinctly specific and immeasurably more 
complex in its organisation than those bodies from which it sprang. 
‘The life and intelligence of the spermatozoon becomes associated 
and blended with the life and intelligence of the ovum, and from 
the union of these two cell-intelligencies, or embryonic minds, the 
individual human mind springs, unfolds, and expands. The two 
cell-intelligencies incarnated in one body generates and evolves an 
-organism which becomes, as it assumes more perfect form, more and 
more susceptible to its subjective or maternal environments. The 
mental, nervous, and other physical conditions of the female on 
whom the foetal body subsists in utero, and on whom it depends for 
the pabulum necessary to the growth and development of its mental 
and nervous system as well as its various tissues and visceral 
structures, also influences the evolutionary process of the mind. 
These ante-natal, or atavistic, impressions undoubtedly exert 4 
continuously modifying influence in the development of mind until 
it comes in contact with the post-natal objective environments, and 
then the embryonic mind, evolved from cell-intelligence, becomes 
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conscious of its being and begins to unfold and expand and play its 
pert. This part may be either passive or active. It may yield and 
conform to the conditions of natural and social environment in 
which it finds itself, or it may seek to change those conditions. 
So far the subject has been dealt with only as it can be experimen- 
tally demonstrated. We now enter the regions of metaphysics and 
assume that life is an immanent, transcendent and continuous force 
possessing intelligence, or mind, and which fills all space and will 
fill alltime. The intelligence, then, from which the human mind 
is derived and which constitutes man’s individuality, is infinite and 
eternal ; and as man’s mind is but an infinitesimal part of the 
infinite intelligence, it must be indissolubly and inseparably 
associated with the infinite. The human mind is but one, though 
perhaps the chief, phenomenon of the infinite intelligence. The 
beauty and fragrance of a flower; the acrid and poisonous not less 
than the luscious and nectarous froit; the blade of grass, the ear of 
corn, the sturdy oak and the stately pine, are only in a degree less 
phenomenal than man and other animals. Without attempting to 
discuss the subject ontologically, I submit that the being, life, and 
intelligence of all these phenomena depends on the presence of a 
ubiquitous intelligent life which fills all forms of life. The infinite 
mind manifests itself in the human mind, and the human mind only 
becomes conscious of its being after a varying period spent in an 
objective environment. It does not enjoy perfect or absolute 
freedom. It may roam or fly in its own subjective realm—imagina- 
tion—whithersoever it would ; but in the external, or objective, 
world, its operations must meet with many obstructions, restraints, 
and limitations. It must strive strenuously or sink into insignificance 
and obscurity. As a social unit in corporal form it is responsible 
to organised society as represented by the State. As a part of the 
infinite and eternal, it is in essence immortal; but whether its 
individuality will persist after dissolution or be lost in the 
infinite ocean of intelligence I will not now venture an opinion. 

When the chemico-physicist shall have succeeded in producing 
life spontaneously, let us hope his product will be not less inteili- 
gent and beneficent than natural life, whose methods and opera- 
tions sometimes may seem imperfect and fallible because of the 
non-development by humanity of the mental powers with which it 
has been so richly endowed. 

JaMEs Bavues, M.D. 
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THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


THE programme for the first Session of what may well be called the 
: first Liberal-Labour Parliament is eloquent of the 

The King’s new spirit and purpose that now melee the 
Speech. political life of the country. Opening with the 
usual survey of international affairs, in the course of which sympa- 
thetic reference is made to the death of King Christian of Denmark, 
to the troubles in Crete, and to the long-drawn-out tragedy of Mace- 
donia, the King’s Speech announces that the Letters Patent pro- 
viding for Representative Government in the Transvaal will be 
recalled, and that a new Constitution embodying Responsible 
Government will ‘‘be drawn up with as much expedition as is 
consistent with due care and deliberation in all particulars.” Asa 
result, “‘ the elections to the first Legislative Assembly, which had 
been expected in July, must ... be postponed, but it is not 
anticipated that the additional delay need extend beyond a few 
months.” In the meantime, “the directions which have been given 
that no further licences should be issued for the importation of 
Chinese will continue in force.” Responsible Government, we are 
glad to learn, is also to be accorded to the Orange River Colony ; 
while the Colonial Conference, which, if circumstances had per- 
mitted, was to have been held this year, has been postponed till the 
spring of 1907. In accordance with custom, the paragraphs relating 
to finance are addressed, not to “My Lords and Gentlemen,” but 
to the “ Gentlemen of the House of Commons” alone, thus bearing 
witness to the fact that “the power of the purse” resides solely in 
the Commons; and that the House of Lords, which does not repre- 
sent the people, has no right to tax the people. “I note with 
satisfaction (says “the gracious Speech”) that the imports and 
exports of the country continue to show a steady and accelerating 
increase, and, together with the growing activity of trade at home, 
indicate that the industries of my people are in general in a sound 
and progressive condition.” ‘‘ Earnest attention” is invited to 
“the additions which have been made in recent years to the national 
expenditure, and to the capital liabilities of the State”; and the 
faithful Commons are assured that “the Estimates of charge which 
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will be laid before you will be presented in as moderate a form as 
time and circumstances will allow.” The reference to Ireland is 
fall of hope and promise. “My Ministers,” we are told, ‘‘ have 
under consideration plans for improving and effecting economies in 
the system of government in Ireland,and for introducing into it means 
for associating the people with the conduct of Irish affairs,” and 
“it is my desire that the government of the country, in reliance upon 
the ordinary law, should be carried on, as far as circumstances 
permit, in a spirit regardful of the wishes and sentiments of the 
Irish people.” A paragraph, which is significant of much when 
read in conjunction with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s re- 
peated declarations in regard to the necessity for “ the colonising of 
our own country,” and “ making the land less of a pleasure-ground 
for the rich, and more of a treasure-ground for the people,” states 
that ‘‘the social and economic conditions of the rural districts in 
Great Britain require careful consideration. Inquiries are pro- 
ceeding as to the means by which a larger number of the population 
may be attracted to, and retained on, the soil, and they will be 
completed at no distant date.”’ Among the Bills of the Session 
the first place is given to a measure “ for amending the existing law 
with regard to education in England and Wales.” A Trades Dis- 
putes Bill, and Bills amending the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
and the Unemployed Workmen Act, and for the farther Equalisation 
of London Rates, are also promised; together with “‘ measures dealing 
with the Merchant Shipping Law, for amending and extending the 
Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act, for amending the Labourers 
(Ireland) Act, for checking commercial corruption, for improving the 
lay regarding certain colonial marriages, for abolishing the property 
qualifications required of County Justices in England, and for the 
prevention of plural voting in Parliamentary elections,” 


The programme thus set forth is a good one. It errs, if any- 

thing, on the side of caution. But it is well that 
Clearing the the » Raratonetion should not promise more than they 
Gueund., can perform. It is well that they should leave 
themselves in a position, if opportunity serves, as we trust it may, 
to perform even more than they have promised. After some twenty 
years of Tory domination there is much to be done, much to be 
undone. Their great majority gives the Government enormous 
driving force, and the electorate look to them to use that power for 
worthy ends. In the first place, the Rules of Procedure, which at 
present greatly hamper the Parliamentary machine, must be so 
amended that the House of Commons can properly grapple with its 
work, And we are glad to know that the Government are taking 
this matter in hand forthwith. But the Imperial Parliament can 
never efficiently perform its task until relieved by devolution of the 
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multifarious domestic concerns of the four nationalites which con- 
stitute the United Kingdom, and until the veto of the House of 
Lords has been swept away. ‘The Lords’ veto must go; and by 
means of the Initiative and the Referendum, “ the sovereign people” 
must be enabled to exercise as directly as possible their sovereign 
power. Again, our electoral and our registration systems must be 
completely overhauled, and brought into harmony with modern ideals. 
“The prevention of plural voting in Parliamentary elections” is a 
step in the right direction, but it is only a small step. In a free 
country—and we wish this to be a free country—-every man and 
every woman who has to obey the law has a right to a voice in the 
making of the law. And, instead of making several bites of a 
cherry, the Government should, while they are about it, introduce 
“One Man one Vote,and one Woman one Vote.” With adult suffrage, 
a three months’ qualification and a system of registration that would 
keep the register always up to date, the ground would be cleared for 
a fair and scientific redistribution of seats, and for a movement in the 
direction of proportional representation, without which our electoral 
system can never be what it ought to be. Few persons realise how 
very far from perfect our electoral system now is. Whereas in 1892, 
the Liberals, with a majority in the country of more than 200,000, 
had a majority in the House of 40 only, in 1895 the Conservatives, 
with a vote majority of 104,000 had a seat majority of 152, 
while in 1900 the Conservatives, with a vote majority of 123,000, 
had a seat majority of 134, Atthe recent elections a vote majority 
of 837,000 resulted in a seat majority of 354 for the Progressives ; 
and as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman poiuted out in the Debate 
on the Address, the disproportion between the majority of votes 
cast and the majority in the House is less on this occasion than on 
any other. The Liberal Magazine estimates that, while in 1900 the 
Tory majority in votes entitled them to a membership majority of 
16 only, or rather less than one-eighth of their actual majority, the 
majority at the recent elections entitles the Progressives to @ 
membership majority of 94, or considerably more than one-fourth of 
the actual majority. Our electoral system should be so amended as 
to eliminate, or at any rate to minimise, the disproportion between 
the majority in the country and the majority in the House. 


The only reference to India in the King’s Speech is contained io 
the sentence, ‘‘Papers will be laid before you 
respecting Army administration in India,” a matter 
in regard to which Mr. John Morley may be trusted 


Hope for 
India. 


to see to it that the supremacy of the Civil power is once more 
secured. But in spite of this meagre reference to our great Indian 
Empire, Mr. Morley is undoubtedly the most sympathetic Secretary 
for India since the days of Lord Ripon; while in the Liberal and 
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Labour ranks are to be found more members than in any pre- 
vious Parliament to recognise the claims and endeavour to right 
the wrongs of the millions of over-taxed and famine-stricken toilers 
in this our greatest dependency. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Morley cannot see his way to annul the partition of Bengal. We 
trust, however, that he may, after further consideration, be able to 
accept the suggestions of Sir H. J. S. Cotton, M.P., “that the 
Government should meet Indian feeling by some modification of 
the existing arrangements ” ; “that Bengal proper should be left 
alone . . . that there should be no partition of the Bengali-speak- 
ing races”; and that “a new province should be created to the 
west of Bengal, with the ancient city of Patna as its capital, to 
include Behar and other districts.” ‘This region of 20,000 square 
miles,” he explained, “ had a population of well over thirty millions, 
and was wholly a Hindustai-speaking area.”1 Mr. Morley ad- 
mitted that the partition “was, and remains undoubtedly, an 
administrative operation which went wholly and decisively against 
the wishes of the people mostly concerned,” and “that nothing, co 
far as I know, was ever much worse done in the disregard which 
was shown to anything like the opinion of the people concerned.” ! 
And, while it may be well that after “seven years of pomp and 
pageant,” and as some say, of “feverish energy,” “ India should be 
allowed to take breath,” it were better that this wrong were first 
righted so that India may breathe the more freely. We welcome 
Mr. Morley’s statement that “if you want security and strength 
in India one of the ways of getting it is to lighten taxation. Light 
taxation is one of the master keys of loyalty.” But we hope that 
he will not content himself with merely “looking in the direction 
of economy” for this lightening of taxation. Economy can do 
little, but a readjustment of taxation can do much to lighten the 
burdens of the toilers of India. At the time of “the Cornwallis 
Settlement,” when the Zamindars, or tax-gatherers, were trans- 
formed into a sort of landed aristocracy, the land values of India 
amounted to some £22,000,000, while to-day they are estimated at 
about £88,000,000; but this huge increase, instead of going into 
the coffers of the State, goes into the pockets of the Zamindars, 
and in order to raise revenue the Government taxes the natives 
most oppressively on salt, and so forth. In the country districts 
the land is too often over-assessed, but if the land of the towns 
and cities, which has grown so enormously in value under British 
rule, were properly assessed and adequately taxed, the salt tax and 
other such imposts could be abolished and great relief might be 
afforded the ryots by reducing the land assessments which are now 
too high. 


1 Debate’on the Address, February 26, 1906. 
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In both Houses of Parliament great interest centred in the debates 
on Chinese slavery. Itis true thatin the House of 

Chinese Lords the Colonial Secretary (Lord Elgin) deprecated 
Ordinance the use of the word “ slavery ” in such a connection, 
Condemned. and that inthe Commons Mr. Winston Churchill 
(the Under-Secretary) said that Chinese labour “could not, in the 
opinion of his Majesty’s Government, be classified as slavery, in the 
extreme acceptance of the word, without some risk of terminological 
inexactitude,” but the Liberal Party as a whole stood to their guns, 
The Lord Chancellor (Lord Loreburn, better know as Sir Robert Reid) 
made a notably outspoken and vigorous speech, in which he roundly 
condemued the Chinese Ordinance and “ approved with all his heart” 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s description of the conditions of 
labour under the Ordinance as “‘s state of semi-slavery.”! In the 
House of Commons, Liberal and Labour members were equally 
outspoken in their condemnation of the Ordinance, and the debate 
also afforded Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Asquith an opportunity 
of defining the Government's attitude on the question. Mr. Winston 
Churchill explained? that, in addition to stopping any further impor- 
tation of the Chinese coolies, the Ordinance was to be drastically 
amended, and that any Chinaman who bond fide wished to return to 
China would be repatriated at the expense of the Imperial 
Exchequer. Under the new conditions, he said, “‘ The Chinese were, 
at all events, free to be free. No man would be held to such 8 
contract as this Ordinance embodied. The steps which the Govern- 
ment had taken had removed all danger of cruelty, impropriety, or 
of gross infringement of liberty.” As to the future settlement, Mr. 
Asquith said,* “When the Transvaal receives responsible government 
it is our intention that it should have responsible government in 
the fullest and most complete sense of the term. Therefore it will 
be left to them to say whether or not they care to retain Chinese 
labour in South Africa. . . . The Transvaal Legislature must .. . 
have the fullest and most complete power of expressing a free and 
unfettered judgment. But supposing they should come to the con- 
clusion that they will allow Chinese labourers within the Colony, 
then arises the question—What are to be the conditions? . . . We 
think that the newTransvaal Government should, in the first instance, 
have an opportunity of submitting its proposals upon this subject, 
and for that purpose it is essential that it should not inherit from 
the state of things which now exists the present Ordinance. .. . 
The Transvaal Government [will] have absolute power to determine 
the economic question whether they will have Chinamen labouring 
in the country. Not inheriting the Ordinance, they will be required 
if they so determine to frame legislation as to the conditions under 
which such labour should be carried on. That legislation will, not 


1 House of Lords, February 27. 2 February 22. February 23. 
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only by the inherent power invested in the Crown in the case of a 
Colonial Constitution, but by express instructions given to the 
Governor, be reserved for the consideration of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Let me add, though I do not anticipate any such contingency 
arising, yet if such a contingency did arise, so long as we on this 
bench are responsible for the conduct of affairs, any legislation 
corresponding to that of this Ordinance and inconsistent with our 
best British traditions would unquestionably be vetoed.” 


This not only sounds the knell of Chinese slavery, but there can be 
no doubt that it also puts an end to the employ- 
ment of Chinese labour in any form upon the 
of Chinese Rand. For, not only would both Biers and British 
in the Transvaal strenuously oppose the importation 
of Chinamen under conditions which permitted them free choice of 
location and of vocation; not only would Natal, the Orange River 
Colony, and Cape Colony strenuously oppose it, but it simply would 
not pay the Randlords to import Chinese labour under such con- 
ditions of freedom. Just as the Randlords found that the Kaffr, 
being able to fall back on his native reserves where the land of the 
Kaffirs belongs to all the Kaffirs, was economically independent, and 
that his wages could not with impunity be cut down from 30 to 50 
per cent., so they would find that the Chinaman, free to engage in 
trade, free to engage in market gardening, and free to go prospecting 
and washing for gold, would snap his fingers at them, would abso- 
lately decline to live in a compound and toil underground for 8d. to 
ls. per day. But before they submit to the settlement fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Asquith, the Randlords will make trouble, and it 
is very important that their power to do so should be as much 
curtailed as possible, To this end it is necessary that the Consti- 
tution shall be so framed that the floating population, the unmarried 
young men of the Rand, may not be able to out-vote and override 
the wishes of the permanent population of the Transvaal. It is 
necessary, in short, either that the constituencies should be arranged 
on the basis of population, or, better still, that a “one man one 
vote, one woman one vote” franchise should be adopted. The 
latter solution of the difficulty is the more to be commended, because 
of the special dangers to which a great influx of Chinamen would 
subject the women folk of the Transvaal. 


But as the Manchester Guardian points out,! ‘‘The Transvaal is 
not free so long as five wealthy men in it have it in 


‘aeeoe © their power to cause infinite sorrow and suffering 
in pnd to every labouring man on the Rand.” ‘In such 
Way © circumstances,” says the Guardian, ‘ the grant of 


full political rights, if it is not to miss its salutary 
effect, may need to be accompanied by special safeguards against 
1 February 21. 
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economic tyranny.” “ Must be accompanied,” we would rather say 
“by the breaking down of this economic tyranny.” And the way 
to break down that tyranny, the way to smash “the biggest trust 
on earth,” has been indicated by the South African Guardian. “Let 
the State tax the mines on their value, less capital expenditure, 
whether working or idle. . . . The mine-owners could be allowed 
to value their properties, the State having the right to take them 
over at their valuation. This would check undervaluation.” Of 
course, the mine-owners might protest that they could not afford to 
pay white labour, that they must, therefore, have cheap Chinese 
labour, but the method advocated by the South African Guardian 
would bring them up with a round turn, as did President Kruger’s 
threat that if they closed down the mines he would take them over 
and work them for the State. “If the tax were made heavy 
enough,” says the Guardian, ‘there would be such a rush for 
labour, such a zeal to produce, that the Transvaal would hum with 
prosperity.” In fact, until this be done, the Transvaal cannot 
prosper. The Randlords have enormously over-capitalised the 
mines, they have so overwatered their stock that until the water is 
squeezed out by means of a tax on Rand values the mining 
industry can never be on a sound financial basis, Such a squeezing 
process may seem rather hard on Lord Harrowby’s “ 200,000 
English shareholders in the mines,” whether they be “bulls” or 
“bears,” or, as Mr. Wm. Crooks suggests, “ asses ’—(“ 200,000, 
mostly fools,” would, doubtless, have been Carlyle’s way of putting 
it)—-but their position, in any case, is a hopeless one. The mines 
are run and “jockeyed” in the interests of the magnates, not for 
the shareholders ; whereas, as Messrs. Quinn and Whiteside stated in 
the Minority Report of the Transvaal Labour Commission, ‘“‘ The 
mineral wealth of the Transvaal is the property of the people of the 
Transvaal,” and “ should, therefore, be worked in the interests of the 
people of the Transvaal.” 


We fancy that Lord Milner must bitterly regret his temerity in 
raising the question of South Africa in the House 

Fema of Lords, for, not only had he to submit to the 
* sound castigation administered by the Lord Chan- 

cellor, but Lord Portsmouth forced from him also the admission 
that he had sanctioned the illegal flogging of Chinese coolies in the 
mines. This the Earl of Portsmouth characterised as “s monstrous 
thing,’ while Lord Loreburn stigmatised it as ‘‘a flagrant 
illegality.” Bitter pills these for the ex-‘‘ prancing Pro-Consul” 
to swallow! Equally galling must it have been to hear the Lord 
Chancellor declare that despite the “long series of almost 
unexampled blunders” that has marked the relations between this 
country and South Africa during the past hundred years, “ I must 
say I think I would be wanting in self-respect if I did not say, 
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that, in my opinion .-. . there has never been a greater 
blunder than the policy of the noble Viscount (Lord Milner).” 
Galling, too, to hear this uncompromising occupant of the Woolsack 
denounce as “ unnatural” the conditions of labour which caused the 
Chinamen to desert the mines and to throw “the districts near to 
Johannesburg” into “a state of absolute terror . . . owing 
to foul and horrid outrages committed by these escaped coolies.” 
Galling, also, to hear him exclaim, ‘‘We were warned in solemn 
tones by the noble Viscount of the dangers that are before us. -It 
is quite true that there are dangers. Such has been, as I think, 
the unfortunate policy of the noble Viscount and of those who 
acted with him that the path is strewn with dangers. There are 
dangers, and he is one of the main authors of the dangers.” Bat 
more galling still must it have been to find that one of the despised 
“ Pro-Boers,” Mr. W. P. Byles, M.P., took advantage of his fatal 
admission to move the following vote of censure: ‘That this 
House expresses its disapproval of the conduct of Lord Milner, as 
High Commissioner of South Africa and Governor of the Transvaal, 
in authorising the flogging of Chinese labourers in breach of the 
law, in violation of treaty obligations, and without the knowledge 
or sanction of his Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies.” } 


The new Government have done, and are doing, what they can to 
cope with “ Yellow slavery ” in South Africa, ham- 


‘eee d pered though they are by the fact that the late Tory 
White Government did their utmost “to safeguard and 


protect the interests of their friends (the Randlords), 
not only while they were in office, but even in the contingency of 
their being out.” We trust that they will also do what they can to 
deal with “ white slavery” here at home. This “ white slavery” or 
“wage slavery ” is due, as we are never tired of pointing out, to 
the “‘ economic tyranny ” (we thank the Manchester Guardian for 
that phrase) of land monopoly. Where land monopoly does not 
exist labour is free, and cannot be exploited by capital, except by 
the adoption of such slave-driving methods as the hut tax and poll 
tax in Natal, or by means of such slavery Ordinances as that 
sanctioned by the late Tory Government in the Transvaal. And 
just as the economic tyranny of the Randlords can be broken up 
by the taxation of Rand values, s0 the economic tyranny of the 
landlords may be overthrown by the taxation of Jand values. Ever 
since the adoption of the Newcastle Programme, now some fourteen 
years ago, the Liberal Party has been pledged to the hilt to the 
taxation of land values, both for local and for national purposes. 
The question bulked very largely at the recent General Blection, 


1 Government amendment condemning flogging, but not censuring any individual, 
carried by 855 to 185. — _ 
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and the people look to the Government to redeem their pledges at 
the first opportunity. We regret that this reform is not explicitly 
mentioned in the King’s Speech, but it may be covered by the refer- 
ence to “ the social and economic conditions of the rural districts 
in Great Britain,” and to the “inquiries . . . as to the means by 
which a larger number of the population may be attracted to and 
retained on the soil.” Indeed, it should be covered by this refer- 
ence, for, as the experience of our Colonies has shown, there is no 
lever so powerful as the taxation of land values for bringing the 
people “ back to the land.” 


It were difficult to exaggerate the importance of this “ back to the 
Penalties of = ” problem. — — = " in oj 
Wage arge part overcrowded, overworked, under-paid, 
Slavery and under-fed. Asa result drunkenness and vice 
"are rampant, with consequences, physical, mental, 

moral, and spiritual that one shudders to contemplate. It is, we 
believe, to such unhealthy and unnatural conditions that the alarm- 
ing increase in insanity during the past forty or fifty years, dealt 
with by Mr. W. J. Corbett in his able article in last month’s issue 
of this Review, is largely due. Mr. Corbett, it is true, attributed 
the increase in the main to heredity. And in a sense, as in the 
case of consumption, thisis no doubt true. A tendency to insanity 
may be inherited, just as a tendency to consumption may 
be inherited; but, in the one case as in the other, whether or 
no these tendencies be developed depends in large measure upon 
environment. A favourable environment may check or eradicate 
such tendencies, while an unfavourable environment may lead to 
the worst results. In this we are supported by Dr. Clouston, who, 
at the annual meeting of the Edinburgh Royal Asylum, “ deplored 
the increase in the cases of general paralysis, especially among 
women of the poorer classes, and then pointed to our great cities, 
to vice, dissipation, and undue excitement as among the 
elements responsible for the disease which is crowding our 
lunatic asylums.’1 ‘An eminent authority on the subject 
of the treatment of the insane,” in an interview with a repre- 
sentative of the TZribwne,’ stated that “One person in 285 
in England and Wales is certified to be a lunatic,” and that “the 
same mental decay is taking place in America, on the Continent, 
and in various parts of our Colonial Empire. Statistics show that 
in Chicago there is one lunatic in every 150 persons.” It is the 
pace that kills, and in Chicago the pace is proverbially of the 
fastest. Dealing with the causes of lunacy, this eminent authority 
says: ‘ First, there is lunacy which is inherited ; secondly, there is 
mental derangement caused by environment. . . . By grappling with 


4 Tribune, Maroh 1, 
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the latter, you help to prevent the former. Environment is to-day 
one of the greatest sources of lunacy. One-half of the people 
now living in London were never destined by heredity to reside in 
the place, or to bear the tax which their nervous system is suffering. 
No brain specialist under-estimates the influence of alcohol as a 
cause of insanity, but I believe that in the present competitive age 
the consumption of what I may describe as ‘ quackeries’ is far more 
deleterious to the people than alcohol. And when you consider the 
drinking habits of the poorer classes, it is an evil which is largely 
associated with environment. ‘Temperance reformers are doing & 
great work. But is it likely that people will be pure, temperate, 
and sane with the terrible overcrowding that prevails in our large 
cities? With these deficiencies we are introducing brain culture, 
Really, the wonder is not that there are so many insane, but that 
lunacy is not more prevalent than it is. The migration from the 
country-side to the town has been one of the great causes of 
insanity. ... The competition among men in large centres of 
industry has increased, but when women leave the life of domesticity, 
and when you have men and women engaged in severe mental occu- 
pations, and entering a competitive sphere, which is admittedly a 
source of lunacy, a grave question arises with regard to the future 
generation.” 


The fact that tens of thousands of the rising generation have 
their minds daily crammed with knowledge while 


yey their stomachs are empty of food has a very serious 
i bi tion. Thi 1 
Children. bearing upon this question his would no doubt 


be prevented by the Education (Provision of Meals) 
Bill, introduced by the Labour-Socialist Party; but this measure is, 
after all, only a palliative, and as Mr. Harold Cox pointed ont in the 
debate on the second reading, in the long run “ the inevitable 
effect of the scheme would be to lower wages and, in nine cases out 
of ten, to raise rents.” This danger is also recognised by Mr. J. 
Ramsay, Macdonald, M.P., in his article, “The Labour Party and its 
Policy,” in the Independent Review for March. “If,” says he, “on 
such matters as unemployment or the feeding of school children, 
it [the Labour Party] only takes the superficial view which sympathy 
with the victim suggests, and if it fails to see that these matters 
go far down into the vital organisation of society, it will not effect 
any permanent good. We can feed school children, for instance, in 
such a way as to hasten the destruction of the family, lower wages, 
and increase rents, or we can feed them in such a way as will 
strengthen the family organisation, and put neither the landlord nor 
the capitalist in a position to reap the chief benefits.” How the 
feeding of school children may lead to the destruction of the family 
is shown by a suggestion thrown out by Miss Julie Sutter in a letter 
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to the Daily News.) She rightly comdemas the Bill for the feeding 
of poor school children as a “‘ ‘ sticking-plaster’ policy,” because it 
‘‘seeks to deal with an effect instead of going for the cause.” 
And then, instead of going for the cause herself, she proposes simply 
a bigger piece of “ sticking-plaster ’—a plaster, not merely on the 
sore, but in several layers over the whole limb. “If there is to be 
@ feeding of school children, she says, “then the advisable thing 
would be to feed them all, rich and poor, taking charge of the whole 
rising generation, feeding and training them physically and morally 
as assets of the nation.” Her letter is headed “ Britain’s Next 
Campaign.” It is to be hoped that Britain’s next campaign will 
not be a campaign against the home, the greatest asset of the nation. 


Miss Sutter should probe to the root of the matter. Says Mr. Bruce 
Glasier, in the Labour Leader :2 ‘“ The lower animals, 
The Root of 7 . 
as we Call them, do not, in a natural state, require 
the Matter. the intervention of Parliament to see that their 
offspring are fed. . . . The State, class-governed though it has 
been, has rightly enough assumed that the feeding of children 
was a primary family duty and joy . . . a physiological duty which 
even savages and animals perform gladly for themselves. . . . How, 
then, has it actually happened [he asks] that at this stage of civilisa- 
tion it should be necessary . . . for the State to intervene for the 
purpose of doing, or seeing done, that which the beasts of the field, 
who have no State officials or exchequer, do for themselves?” The 
cause of all the trouble is that we are not living “in a natural 
state”; and the remedy is to be found, not in socialistic “ sticking- 
plasters,” but in a return to the natural order. The true remedy 
is not to break up the family, but, while putting a temporary 
plaster on the sore, to strike at the root of the trouble—(1) to 
abolish all taxes on food, thereby rendering it easier for parents to 
feed their children properly ; (2) to rate and tax land values (instead 
of rating and taxing trade and industry), thereby not only relieving 
trade of a huge dead-weight of taxation, but also forcing idle 
land into use, and in both ways creating a greater demand for labour, 
raising wages while lowering rents, and enabling parents to do their 
duty by their children—enabling the father to make that “ happy 
household clime for weans and wife,” which is “‘the true pathos 
and sublime of human life”; (3) last, and by no means least, to 
remove temptations to drink, thus safeguarding father, mother, 
children and home. We trust that measures on these lines will 
have the hearty support of the new Government. 


1 March 9. ? Ibid. 
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Back to the land, to health, and to sanity, must be our aim. The 
Government, we are glad to see, are supporting Mr. 
Back —— Agar Robartes’ Bill, the object of which is to attract 
Land. isbour back to the land by giving security for 
improvements, fixity of tenure, and other inducements of the like 
character ; and we note with pleasure the very sympathetic fashion in 
which Mr, Asquith received the deputation of Municipal and Rating 
Authorities! which waited upon him, in favour of the taxation of 
land values for local purposes. “It is of paramount importance,” 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to the deputation, 
“that some additional reservoir should be found upon which in 
justice and in equity drafts can be made to meet the growing 
necessities of the community. I have always regarded this move- 
ment, properly understood, as in the strictest sense not a derogation 
from, but an assertion of, the rights of property. What are the 
two principles upon which, so far as I understand it, it is founded ? 
They are very simple. They seem to me to correspond both with 
common sense and with natural equity. The first is, that those 
who benefit by public improvements should contribute their fair share 
to the cost. And the next is, I think, that itis right and just that 
the community should reap the benefit of increased values which 
are due to its own expenditure and its own growth.” We regret that 
the Government do not see their way clear to introduce legislation 
on the question this Session; bat we trust that they will support 
the Bills which Mr. Sutherland has introduced for Scotland, and 
Mr. C. P. Trevelyan for England; also the Bill which is to be 
introduced for Ireland. While making the taxation of land values 
for local purposes optional, these measures should make the assegs- 
ment of land values compulsory throughout the United Kingdom. 


Such an assessment would remove the difficulty which we were 
sorry to see both Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and Mr, Asquith found in suggesting a source from 
Needless which the funds for old age pensions may be 
Delay. derived. For such an assessment, we venture to 
say, would show that if the existing land tax of 4s. in the £, now 
levied on the values of 1692 and bringing in £750,000 only, were 
levied on the values of to-day it would yield from £40,000,000 to 
£50,000,000, thus providing ample funds, not only for Old Age 
Pensions, but for payment of members and of election expenses, for 
the repeal of the coal tax, and for the abolition of all taxes on 
food. We would have Mr. Asquith understand that the taxation 
of land values for national purposes, no less than the taxation of 
land values for local purposes, is an assertion of, not a derogation 


1 Lord Provost Bilsland a) laid before Mr. Asquith 518 petitions from 
ae — in all parts of the kingdom in support of the object of the 
eputation. 


Must be no 
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from, the rights of property. We would warn him, too, that Mr, 
John Ward, M.P., expressed substantially the sentiments of many 
members of the Liberal Party also when he declared at Woolwich * 
that “the Labour Party would not take excuses from the Liberal 
Government during the whole of the period of the present Parlia- 
ment. They knew that the finances of the country were in a 
parlous state, and they would allow the Liberal Government one 
Session, and only one (during which they would withdraw the 
whole of their amendments) to give the Government a chance to 
put the finances of the country into a proper condition. Then 
they would expect the Government to deal with the questions of 
payment of members, old age pensions, &c., and the Labour Party 
would see that they were dealt with.” 


Indeed, why should there be any delay in carrying out such reforms 
as the payment of members and of official election 
expenses? ‘They have already been approved by 

? overwhelming majorities both in the country and in 
the House, and the necessary funds could be readily 

secured by a very slight pruning of our swollen Army and Navy 

estimates. Asa matter of fact the Government is asking for a 

grant for the construction of four new warships, not one of which is 

really needed, and if these unnecessary vessels were not built the 
nine or ten millions that they will cost might be applied to the 
abolition of the coal tax and of the war taxes on tea and sugar. We 
must express our regret, too, that Mr. Haldane has not been able, 
or has not been willing, to prane more vigorously the luxuriance of 
the Army estimates. If, as the Premier has foreshadowed, Great 

Britain is to take the lead in the formation of a great League of 

Peace, we must set the pace, not in the building up of armaments, 

as we have hitherto done, but in the reduction of armaments. The 

second Hague Conference is soon to be held. Let it be ours to 
prepare the way. Let us make straight the path of Peace.. 


Peace, Re- 
trenchment 
Reform. 


During the course of the debate on Sir James Kitson’s resolution 
condemning food taxes and general tariffs, Mr. 


a Balfour got a taste of the sort of ‘“ amusement” 
rewty that he is likely to get in the new Parliament. 
Fanny.’’ 


“Pretty Fanny ”-ism, he will find, if he has not 
already found, is utterly out of place in a workaday House of 
Commons that is in earnest and means business. “Tactics” go 
for nothing, and fine-spun dialectics are brushed aside as mere 
intellectual cobwebbery. To Mr. Balfour’s astonishment and 
dismay, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman treated his impudent and 
insincere interrogations with the contempt that they deserved, and, 


1 March 10, 
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telling him bluntly that they were ‘‘ utterly futile, nonsensical, aud 
misleading,” merely “invented to occupy time,” and that his speech 
was “utterly unworthy of the occasion and of the House,” wound 
up his slashing rejoinder, amid vociferous cheering, with the follow- 
ing well-deserved rebuke: ‘‘ Enough, I say, of such foolery. It 
was all very well in the last Parliament, but it is altogether out of 
place in this Parliament. The tone and temper of this Parliament 
will not permit it. Move your amendment and let us get to 
business.” ‘C.-B.” also made a shrewd hit at Mr. Chamberlain, 
and that right hon. gentleman’s fiscal fallacies and fictions suffered 
considerably in the course of the debate. But the shrewdest hit 
against the ex-Free Trader and ex-everything else, was that con- 
tained in Mr. Lloyd George's admirable speech. “The right hon. 
gentleman,” said Mr. Lloyd George, “was once President of the 
Board of Trade. He then had reliable information given to him by 
some of the ablest servants of the Crown. When he had that in- 
formation he was a Free Trader and a Social Reformer. Now he 
gets his statistics, which seem to be random conjectures, from 
any one who likes to fire these things at him, and that has made 
him a Tariff Reformer.” Earlier in the evening Mr. Chamberlain 
had the pleasure (?) of hearing Mr: Herbert Gladstone explain the 
new rules intended to mitigate the severity of the Alien’s Act until 
such time—and we trust that time will not be long in coming—as 
the Act is either drastically amended or repealed. 


VoL, 165.—No. 4. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THE Zoological Society of London occupies so prominent a posi- 
‘tion among scientific bodies, and its collections are so well known 
to the public, that it is somewhat remarkable that no complete 
history of the Society has yet been published. This want, however, 
has now been satisfactorily met by Mr. H. Scherren, one of the 
Fellows, who has recently published the whole story of the Society 
from its commencement.’ Having had full access to the official 
records the author has been able to deal with the whole subject in 
an authoritative manner, and the numerous extracts quoted in the 
book give it considerable personal as well as scientific interest. In 
its earlier days the Society had many difficulties to contend with, 
and even recently there have been serious differences of opinion 
between the Fellows as to the management of the collection ; but, 
on the whole, good progress has been made, and the educational 
value of the work done has been considerable. From the nature 
of the case, as well as from considerations of space, Mr. Scherren 
has had to condense the material at his disposal considerably ; but 
he has done so in such a way as to produce an interesting story, 
which will be read with pleasure by all lovers of natural history. 
A large number of illustrations add to the value of the book, 
although some of them appear to have been inserted at random, 
being separated by many pages from the text referring to them. 
The coloured illustrations will only bear inspection by artificial 
light. 

The latest volume of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections* 
contains some important monographs on a variety of subjects, The 
little-known whale shark is described in detail by Mr. B. A. Bean. 
Although not dangerous to man, this shark sometimes attains 4 
length of sixty feet, and is said to be the largest being in existence 
next to the whale-bone or right whale. It is to be hoped that so 
important an animal will be more carefully studied, and that 
specimens will be obtained for museums. Mr. T. Gill contributes 


— Zoological Society of London. By H.Scherren. London: Cassell & Co. 
Ltd. 

2 Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vol. 48 Washington: Smithsonian 
Institution. 1905. 
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® paper on the family of Cyprinids, which includes some of our 
commonest fishes. The illustrations are good, and of great use for 
purposes of identification; but, unfortunately, no indication of the 
size of the fish is given, and the gudgeon is shown larger than the 
barbel, while the bleak has outgrown the bream. In the Klondike 
gravels the remains of an extinct ruminant have been found, and 
these are described and illustrated by Mr. W. H. Osgood. The 
nearest living relative of this extinct animal appears to be the 
musk ox. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


A HANDY practical book on the conduct of Parliamentary Elections 
and of procedure on Election Petitions has been a long-felt want, 
in spite of the well-known treatise of Rogers. This want has now 
been supplied by Dr. Hugh Fraser, who in The Law of Parliamentary 
Elections and Election Petitions! has succeeded in producing within 
the reasonable compass of one volume the principles upon which an 
election agent is called upon to act in conducting an election, and 
the lawyer in presenting and prosecuting an election petition. In 
such a work the history of the subject, except so far as it is neces- 
sary for the purpose of elucidating some principle of law, may well 
be omitted, and this course has been adopted by the author. The 
principles of law are stated in the form of clearly enunciated pro- 
positions, followed by explanatory notes based upon the decisions, of 
the Courts. These notes, as every one acquainted with Dr. Fraser's 
works would expect, are admirably expressed in terse and lucid 
language. Whenever it appeared necessary, Dr. Fraser has quoted 
verbatim from the judgments of the Courts, to our mind a much 
more satisfactory method than that so general of epitomising judicial 
expressions. What the reader wants, and especially the layman, 
is the exact language of the judge, not what the writer, however 
able, thinks the judge intended to say. Half the book consists of 
Appendices containing practical suggestions on the conduct and 
trial of an election petition ; all the statutes bearing on the subject; 
election petition rules; abstract of the principal provisions of the 
Ballot Act, 1872; the case and judgment in Woodward ». Sarsons ; 
and a useful series of forms and precedents. No election agent 
can afford to dispense with this valuable work. 


1 The Law of Parliamentary Elections and lection Petitions. With Sugges- 
tions on the Conduct and Trial of an Election Petition, Forms and Precedents, and 
all Statutes bearing on the Subject. By Hugh Fraser, M.A,,LL.D. London: 
Butterworth & Co. 1906. 
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Although written for American readers and some years ago, A 
Practical Programme for Working Men will appeal to all students 
of sociology irrespective of place or time. The author, although 
his name does not appear on the title-page, is apparently Mr. 
Edmund Kelly, whose main idea is to substitute co-operation for 
competition in the production and distribution of wealth. The sound 
view of the lessons to be drawn from science, economics, politics, 
philosophy, philanthropy, and religion is that this substitution is 
imperative in the interests of the classes as well as of the masses, 
Revolutionary socialism, says Mr, Kelly, means war. Evolutionary 
socialism means peace. War will substitute one set of masters for 
another; peace will eliminate all masters by creating standards of 
mutual helpfulness. This is the real aim of all sound political 
efforts. 

In Die Wirtschaftlichen und Politischen motive fiir die Abschaffung 
des Britischen Sklavenhandels im Jahre, 1806, 1807.2 Dr. Franz 
Hochstetter deals very successfully with the economic and political 
causes which led up to the abolition of the Slave Trade by Great 
Britain. 

We have received Parts I. and II. of the popular edition of Mr. 
Morley’s Life of Richard Cobden,? now being issued by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, and a series of booklets published under the auspices of the 
Humanitarian League, which deserve a wide circulation, viz., What 
it Costs to be Vaccinated,* by Mr. Joseph Allinson; The Meat Fetish, 
by Mr. Ernest Crosby and M. Elisée Reclus; Food and Fashion 
and British Blood Sports. These are all new editions. 

We have also received Parts I. and II. of Vol, XXXVII. of the 
Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute,> the chief feature in which 
is the paper on “The Future of Western Canada,” read by Mr. 
E. B. Osborn. 

Three Reasons for Opposing Vivisection® is the title of an able 
pamphlet by Mr. Charles Ford. Vivisection, he contends, is in- 
human, irrational, and immoral. Of inhumanity there can be no 
question. Whether vivisection is irrational, inasmuch as its results 
are valueless, is a question for experts. Mr. Ford quotes Lawson 
Tait as saying: “ Vivisection has done nothing for surgery, but leads 
to horrible blundering” ; and Dr. Beddoe as saying : “ No practical 


Me Practical Programme for Working Men. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
Ltd. 1906. 

2 Die Wirtschaftlichen und Politischen motive fiir die Abschaffung der Britischen, 
Sklavenhandels wm Jahre 1806-1807. Von Dr. Franz Hochstetter. Leipeig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1905. 

3 The Life of Richard Cobden. By John Morley. Parts I. and II. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1906. 

4 What it Costs to be Vaccinated. The Meat Fetish. Food and Fashion, British 
Blood Sports. London: A. C, Fifield. 1905. 

5 Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. Vol. XXXVII. PartsI.and II. Lon- 
don : The Institute. 1906. 

® Three Reasons for Opposing Vivisection. By Charles Ford. Highbury, N.: R.J. 
James. 
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results seem to have accrued to practical medicine.” Vivisectors 
are on their trial, and unless they can prove up to the hilt that 
their heartless experiments are beneficial to the human race, then 
anguestionably vivisection is immoral. 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Pouiticians honestly desirous of forming an opinion on the present 
situation in Morocco will do well to study carefully L’affaire 
marocaine! by M. Victor Bérard, the author of a number of works as 
remarkable for their brilliant style as their profound scholarship. 
France’s connection with that country dates back from 1533, when 
the Sultan of Fez accorded to the “Sultan” of that country the 
right of free navigetion on his coasts; but it was not till the time 
of Richelieu that a real understanding was mutually arrived at. 
Sultan Mouley Ismaél even aspired to become the son-in-law of 
Louis XIV. ‘In Morocco,” writes M. Bérard, “ every system of 
influence or reform of the integrity of Morocco is to be maintained, 
and the country not turned into a hotbed of warring tribes, must, 
before anything else, guarantee the temporal and spiritual 
sovereignty of the Chérif, not only in the capitals—Fez Méquinez, 
and Marrakech—but in the whole of the Empire.” 

A Queen of Napoleon's Court : The Life-Story of Desirée Bernadotte,* 
by the author of A Leader of Society at Napoleon’s Court, should be 
of particular interest to the British public now that an English 
princess is the consort of the heir to the throne of Sweden. In 
1786 a young soldier of the Marines presented himself with a billet 
upon M. Clary, a rich silk merchant of Marseilles, and was turned 
away. In the strange vicissitudes of the Revolutionary epoch this 
young soldier was none other than Jean Bernadotte, who was after- 
wards destined to marry M. Clary’s youngest daughter, and share 
with her the ancient Crown of Sweden. They were an affectionate 
couple, and Desirée remained to old age what she had been in 
youth—lively, capricious, kind-hearted, and easily amused. Neither 
she nor her husband ever acquired the Swedish language, but, 
unlike the latter, indifferent Catholic as she was reputed to be, she 
refused to conform to Lutheranism. Her one eccentricity was to 

1 L’affaire marocaine, Par Victor Bérard. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin 


2 4A Queen of Napoleon’s Court; The Life Story of Desirée Bernadotte. By 
Catherine Bearne. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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order a carriage at 1 a.m. and drive through the deserted streets of 
Stockholm out into the woods with her lady-in-waiting, and it 
would sometimes happen that one or both of them would fall asleep 
in the course of these excursions. The book throws many curious 
side-lights on Napoleon’s arbitrary treatment of his relatives. There 
are a few slips in the spelling of certain proper names, ¢.g., Duke 
of Ostrogothie, which should be either East Gothland or retain its 
original character, Ostergétland ; its French modification is here 
inadmissible. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Miss GwENDOLEN Pryce’s John Jones, Curate deservedly ranks 
among the best novels dealing with Welsh life character. A Son 
of Arvon,} like its predecessor, is racy of the soil of North Wales. 
Of the two heroines who divide the interest of the reader, most, 
we think, will prefer Sydney Owen to her more beautiful and accom- 
plished English rival in the affections of the socialistic squire. The 
grimly pathetic opening chapter would seem to point to a tragic 
conclusion, whereas poetic justice is meted out to all parties in the 
end, without violating the probabilities. 

When Marriot fell in love with handsome Brigit Challenger,? his 
best friends warned the promising young road surveyor against 
marrying into a family, long fallen from its high estate, of which 
the men were heavy drinkers and violent, and their women-folk, for 
the most part, worse. The sun of their fortunes had steadily de- 
clined since an ancestor had foully murdered the old abbot who 
had refused to yield up his trast at the order of Henry VIII. But 
thefadvice passed unheeded, and the tragedy which involved Marriot 
with the Challengers followed quickly on his discovery of Brigit’s 
shameful past. The moral of this weirdly powerful story is that, 
however low she may have fallen, a woman may find redemption in 
pure, unselfish love. 


1 A Sonof Arvon. By Gwendolen Pryce. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
2 The Threshing-Floor. By J. 8. Fletcher. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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POETRY, 


In Walt Whitman and the Germans, Dr. R. Riethmueller, who 
is Harrison Research Fellow in Germanics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, presents us with an interesting study of “the good 
grey poet's” attitude towards philosophy in general and the German 
critical school in particular. There is no evidence that Whitman 
knew German or, omnivorous reader as he was, ever attempted a 
serious study of German metaphysics; but most will agree that 
“his personality and his works are inconceivable without the national, 
political and social background of the New World . . . his spirit 
and form depend on American associations and identities.” 


‘“‘ Always the asses in chorus denounce the poet’s arrival, 
Drowning the voice of his music, drowning his gathering praises,” 


bleats Mr. Harry Lyman Koopman in 4¢ the Gates of the Century? 
We prefer to leave our readers to decide how many “ asses,” who 
will always “be critics,” it would take to drown the voice of the 
music in the following mellifiuous-lines : 


“ We trundled up Mount Washington o’er many a cog-a-jog, 
And looked on Lake Umbagog, Memphremagog, Magog, Gog.” 


If critics be asses, publishers are likewise beasts, but of a fearsome 
kind : 
“‘ Beware of them that invite and lunch and with courtesies follow 
you; 
For they only mean to bite and crunch and finally swallow you.” 


Taking it altogether, the lot of the author is not an enviable one. 


1 Walt Whitman and the Germans. By Richard Riethmueller, Ph.D. Phila- 
delphia : Americana Germanica Press. 
aa At the Gates of the Century. By Harry Lyman Koopman, Boston: The Everettt 
e8S, 
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ART. 


THE Vice-President of the Society of Portrait Painters has brought 
out a popular book on The Art of Portrait Painting, with forty-one 
full-page illustrations; some of the latter are an experiment in 
reproduction by the three-colour process. There are three parts to 
the work—Historical; Aims and Methods of the Great Masters ; 
and the Practice of Portrait Painting. The treatment of Mr, 
Lavery is a fair sample of the interest to be found in the book. 
First there is an interview with a lady who sat to this painter for 
her portrait and curiously observed his way of going about his paint- 
ing of her. Then there is a comparison of his manner of working 
with that of Whistler. Last there is an appreciation of the decora- 
tive side of his art. And all this is illustrated by a three-colour 
plate of the portrait in grey and blue which has the honours of the 
Leipzig Gallery. Lavery is, of course, one of the latest examples ; 
but the painters chosen go all the way back to Holbein and 
Leonardo de Vinci. To those who can get their pictures only in 
books, and to those who like to clear up their impressions received 
before the paintings themselves, and to the many who wish to 
know when a portrait is good and a work of art, this book will be 
welcome. 


1 The Art of Portrait Painting. By the Hon. John Collier. London: Cassell 
and Oo., Ltd. 1905. 
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